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Burn cyber rubber 


For seriously fast Southwestern Bell DSL high-speed 
Interne! Service with Prodigy®, rail 1-888 -2DSL-888 
or visit us at www.swbell.com. 


Southwestern Bell 



Service provided uy Southwestern Beil internet Services, tnc. DSL service may rcoi oe available in all areas Owe to 
factors such as distance and lino conditions, Copyright & 2000 SBC Communications (nc„ Alt rights reserved. 


We’ve been North America’s 
growth company for 
100 years. 




A Weyerhaeuser 


The Future is growing " 


It's not ail that unusual for a com- 
^1/1 & pany to anticipate growth over 
/v/ 1/ a period of quarters* or even 

l )M) t tj yea rs . But wh at abc >ut decad es? 

Or even centuries? 

Ai Weyerhaeuser, that kind of long- 
term thinking has been second nature 
since our founding in 1900. We started 
Americans first tree farm to make timber 
an endlessly renewable resource. We 
developed High Yield Forestry to 
increase wood yields for decades to 
come. And now we're finding innova- 
tive ways to produce our products more 
efficiently and profitably. 

We're also planting 40 million s 
this year for harvest in the next 
Because when you've been growing as 
long as we have* you like to think 
a hundred years or so. 

www, Weyerhaeuser, com 





With plains and trains, who needs automobiles? 



The Amtrak® Heartland Flyer is your 
ticket to freedom. Huge, comfortable 
seats and picturesque views let 
you relax while you speed through the 
plains of Oklahoma. And whether 
you're making a short trip in-state 
or connecting in Texas to one of 
over 500 destinations, the snack 
car will make sure that you won't get 
there with an empty stomach. For in- 
formation on fares and reservations, 
call your travel agent or Amtrak 


at 1-800-USA-RAIL. 


www.amtrak.cbm 




‘All that's important 
is what is right be- 
fore you, right now 
Reaching the top is 
a bonus’ 

From Vertically 
Challenged ’ 
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Chris Corbett, author and photog- £ 
rapher of '‘Vertically Challenged 11 
(page 44), took to rock climbing later g 
in life than most. Already an 
outdoorsman, Corbett, 47, began 
climbing just five years ago. Since then, 
he has ventured to seven states in 
pursuit of his new passion — climbing 
has even taken him to Norway. An 
“ ecu - p h o tog ra p h e r, 11 Co rb ett likes to 
“document with film the interface 
between people's living habits and 
lifestyles and their environments.” He 
lives in Oklahoma City and works as 
patent agent specializing in biotech nob 


Adam Buckley Cohen, author of 
“Land of the Lost” (page 34), wasn’t 
always a lawyer* After breaking free of the 
“ go Id e n h a n d c u ffs ” a ffo rd ed by a s wa n ky 
New York law firm, he took a sabbatical 
in Bozeman, Montana, where he wrote 
for “small, forgettable magazines and 
newspapers about such things as small- 
town cabbies, marathon running, and my 
misadventures as a substitute teacher.” 
Cohen eventually returned to New York, 
where he met his wife, also a lawyer, and importantly a Tulsan. The couple 
moved to Oklahoma in 1997, where he clerked for the Tenth Circuit Court of 
Appeals and worked as counsel for the University of Oklahoma* Earlier this 
year, Cohen says, “I decided once again to run screaming from the law and try 
my hand at writing. It has been one of the best decisions 1 have ever made.” 


ogy a n d c h e m ica I paten ts . 




Edmond resident Priscilla Moll n kern has 
been with Oklahoma Today since May 1999. 
First an editorial intern, she is now the 
senior member of the magazines editorial 
assistant staff. Of all Mohnkem s myriad 
res ponsi b i 1 i t ies a 1 1 h e m aga z i n e — f r o m 
research and fact -checking to managing the 
“slush” pile — photography is her favorite. 
Still, she says, “My favorite assignment was 
interviewing four authors for my piece in 
last summer’s Oklahoma City issue*” A 
journalism major at Rose State College in 
Midwest City, Mohnkem plans to marry 
Michael Forehand next June, 
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Scrooge, the 
Stingiest Man 
in Town 


LAWTON COMMUNITY THEATER 
DEC 1.2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 15 & 16 


ISut cracker 

tkWTQM CITY BALLET* 

DEC 2 


America Create 
for the 
Millennium 
"Junk Jam" 
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Concert by Donald Knaack 
Dec. 16 
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5K RUN/WALK 
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Messiah 

SCHUBERT MUSIC 
CLUB DEC. 9 


I he Living 
Christmas Tree 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
DEC. 8, 9 & 10 


t Nutcracker 

JUTHWEST OKL. 
j DANCE ALUA 
NOV. 25 & ; 


Boulevard 
of Lights 

LAWTON 

NOV 24 THRU JAN.1 
2001 


Lawton 
Fort Sill 

CHAMBER 


For more information ronliirl 
the Lawton Fort Sill ( h.imber 
of Commerce «iml Industry 
(«()()) Jt72 1 4 >40 
www.l< c i.oru 



EDITOR 



ESTABLISHED 1925 ■ KREBS, OK® 
fhxnlBy ' fltu&Kvr i ctti ru n* 



CiaoY’ail! 

Since 1925, Pete’s Place of 
Krebs — Oklahoma’s Little Italy— 
has delighted diners with fresh, fam- 
ily-style Italian Cuisine served in un- 
selfish portions. Come see why 
Pete s Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations. 

* Microbrewery 
* Perfect for tour groups 
* Banquet facilities for up to 250 



Open M-Sat 4pm 1 Sunday Noon 
(918) 423-2042 * Fax (9 18) 423-785? 


New Ideas 
from a 

21st Century 
Company 


BAKER 

FIRST 

Coiwnereial FteaJ Esiaie Services 


www.bakertirst.com • (405) 947-7200 
2300 NW 36th • Oklahoma City. OK 73112 





Of Books and Girls 


H ENRY WARD BEECHER, BROTHER OF 
antislavery novelist Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, once exclaimed, “Where is hu- 
man nature so weak as in a bookstore!" 

My closest colleagues and I can identify with 
his comments, A year and a half ago, while 
standing on a street corner in Oklahoma City’s 
Bricktown, Nancy, Aimee, Steffie, and 1 
launched into a lively complaint session about 
how we don’t see one another nearly enough. 3 
A lover of books, 1 also had been secretly dis- 
appointed with my reading habits, diving 
headfirst into any magazine nearby but making 
it only halfway through most books before an- 
other took my interest. So when 1 proposed a 
bookclub, several enthusiastic nods followed. 

Soon enough, the four of us left with a date and title for our first book dub: a monti 
away and Wallace Stegner’s Angle of Repose. We promised each other that this would n 1 
be a “cows leading the cows” deal," and if it lasted more than once, we’d be lucky. Nc 
pressure. Just bring food. 

We’ve since read nine books, among them Operating Instructions by Anne Lamott 
Pilgrim at Tinker Creek by Annie Dillard, and Dave Eggcrs' A Heartbreaking Work o 
Staggering Genius. Our system is simple: The person selecting the book rotates eaci 
time, and whoever picks the book hosts the evening. We’re all a bit opinionated, 3 bu 

we’re also quite validating 1 and believe that every opin 
ion is a good one, 5 1 think I speak for each book dui 
groupie* when I say that our dinners together have be- 
come priceless, a genuine sacred space 7 for friendship 
and intellectual sharing. 

Each of us gets our books from a variety of sources 
from the local libary to the behemoths, and as I do ir 
bookclub, Pll make my pitch here tor the independents 
Yes, purchasing from Amazon.com is like getting i 
birthday present in the mail, so much better than bill: 
and a nice surprise at the end of a long workday. Tht 
large chains are fine, too, for those late-night bender; 
of travel books, magazines, and lattes. 

But independent booksellers give our communities their character and essence. 
Should they be edged out by volume-based operators, we lose yet another cultural land- 
mark and move closer to a faceless Planet Reebok.* For some shoppers, that three dol- 
lar savings might be worth the cost of a charming neighborhood bookstore. Grit might 
not. Book buyers should consider spreading their dollars throughout the marketplace, 
one that offers many options for the discriminating reader. The impulse to buy is, after 
all, human nature. Why not be weak in a clean, well -lit place of your community’s own? 


A Few Independents 


The Bookseller, Ardmore 
(580} 223-864Z 
Best of Books, Edmond 
f4Q5J 340-9202 
Levite of Apache, Norman 
(405) 366-6442 
Full Circle, Oklahoma City 
(AOS) 842-2900 
Steve’s Sundry, Books 
and Magazines, Tuka 
( 9t8 ) 743-3544 



This was before Steffie became a full-lime senior editor ji ine 
magazine and when Nancy Still lived in Wichila. 

Nancy's oppression 
1 To say the least. 

H We walk hard at that. 

1 That's our story, and were slicking la it. 

1 Tbs group ties expanded lo include iwo more rally women, 
contributing editor Maura McDermott who drives m tram 
ChecoMi. and Jamie Darnell Duller, a teacher from Midwesl Oily 
' Stotincr slot* Ihls expression from somewhere, probably Oprah 
’ An estimated of independent booksellers have closed down 
operalions over lha p&sl six lo oighl years. 



mccune@oklahomatoday.com 
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Here's the reason . 

Tis the season, 
Here's our show , 
See the glow ; 
l/l/e 7/ //gfrf up your o/gfrf, 
Herefe n/frere you go/ 


www.travelok.com 


Most lights can be viewed Thanksgiving day through New Years Day 


Town 


Event 


Holiday Light Spectacular 


Kenton 


Winter Wonderland 


Kingston 


Lights on Lake Texoma 


Christmas in the Park 


@ Bethany 
m% Broken Arrow 


Boulevard of Lights 


Christmas Wonderland 


Lawton 


McAlester 


City Lights 

Holiday Lights Spectacular 
Garden of Lights 


Christmas at Rhema 


Midwest City 


Broken Arrow 


Holiday Lights 


Claremore 


Christmas at the Beividere 


Muskogee 


Okmulgee 


Festival of Lights Parade 


^0 Duncan 
^ Elk City 
^9 Guymon 


Lighting the Trail 


Festival of Lights 
Zoolightful 


Christmas in the Park 


Tahlequah 


Festival of Lights Parade 


Woodward 


Crystal Christmas 


Jenks 


Holiday Open House 






Color My World 

The tall photographs in the September- 
October issue were a breath of fresh air! 
Autumn is one of my favorite seasons, 
and a great sadness here in Houston is that 
we don't have any fall coolness to speak 
of and certainly no explosion of color. 

Love the magazine, It's a regular treat 
to get it, settle down with a cup of cof- 
fee, and take time out of a busy day to get 
fa miliar with y o u r g real st a te . 

Helen M. Mann 
Vice Consul, British Consulate 
Houston, Texas 

Musig to Our Ears 

Thank you for including the marvelous 
article about the Enid Symphony Center, 
41 Resurrection & Recovery, 7 * in your Sep- 
tem her- October issue of Oklahoma Today . 
It is a great joy to see that my personal pas- 
sion for this project has been conveyed so 
beautifully. As a musician, I am fortunate 
to live and work in a very special city in a 
very special state. 

Douglas Newell 
Music Director 
Enid Symphony Orchestra 

Thank you for the article on the Enid 
Symphony Center. I served as treasurer 
for the duration of the project and, I, too, 
wa s a m a zed at t h e q u i ck p ro g res s of th e 
project and the amount of money raised. 

1 also a p p rec i a ted t he “ Fro m t h e Ed i - 
lor” column about grace. There is one 
small error, though — more than “one 
lone woman" painted the floor. My wife 


(Lucinda Holmes) and 1, along with 
Vicky Jackson, worked several evenings 
to paint the Symphony Hall floor. 
Thanks again for a great article and a 
great magazine. 

Cliff Meek 
Enid 

The error is due to incorrect information 
provided to the magazine during the fact- 
checking process. Our apologies. 

The Royal Treatment 

l continue to be a faithful reader of 
your magazine, and it is truly a jewel in 
the crown of our wonderful state. I am 
always excited to receive it, and I don't 
put it down until I have devoured each 
and every word and picture. 

Will Corporon 
Grove 

The Stork Delivers 

l live in Ohio and always look forward 
to getting your magazine. My aunt and 
uncle live in Tulsa and got this subscrip- 
tion for me two years ago. I especially en- 
joyed Kelly Crow's article on Sherman 
Billingsley and the Stork Club. I miss 
Crow's articles since she departed for 
New York and was glad that she was able 
to do this. I look forward to your next 
issue in my mailbox and like reading the 
opening letter each time as well. 

Keith Hesser 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

The Whole Package 

! just received yourSeptember-Octo- 
ber issue in the mail, and I'm inspired to 
pass along a long-overdue commenda- 
tion on the job you and your staff do 
with it. Our firm. Development Coun- 
sellors International, specializes in eco- 
nomic development and tourism, repre- 
senting states, cities, and countries cur- 
rently ranging from Finland to Maui. So 
we see a lot of state and regional maga- 
zines. I would rate yours in the top tier. 
Writing, editing, graphics — all consis- 
tently well done. Keep up the good work! 

Rob PcRocker 
New Yo rk, New Y o rk 


Cowgirl Blues 

1 feel certain that someone other than 
me has already brought to your attention 
the error regarding the school affiliation 
of Betty Gayle Cooper-Ratliff, She 
coached rodeo at Southeastern Okla- 
homa State University in Durant, not 
Southwestern Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity in Weatherford. 

We at Southeastern were, of course, so 
saddened about the passing of dear Betty 
Gayle. We miss her very much. She made 
our university shine because of her dedica- 
tion to her students and to her profession. 
Thank you, Oklahoma Today, for a won- 
derful publication. As a native Oklaho- 
man, it makes me proud. 

lane Semple Umsted 

Director, Public Information, SEOSU 

Durant 

Again, the magazine's fact-checking 
source for this article unfortunately pro- 
\ *u let I it ta nrect it iji m nation. \ \ V ha ve no - 
tilled the sot tree and apologize for the error. 

1 am a new subscriber and recently re- 
ceived the September-Gctober issue. I was 
very disappointed in the "Cowgirl Na- 
tion” story. The writing is sophomoric. It 
reads like a Ned Bumlinedime novel from 
the late 1800s, using such phrases as “Jove- 
gone-astray country singer/' “gun -cozy 
couple,” “high -lonesome drunk,” and 
“were gone with the wind/* Since this was 
my first copy of Oklahoma Today, 1 hope 
to find this story an aberration. 

Merle L, Ellis 
Edmond 


Corrections: On page I 4 of the 
September-Ootober issue, we refer 
to Bill Blanchard as a Muskogee 
resident. In fact, he lives in 
McAlester. 


Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of readers, 
Letters are subject to editing and must include 
name, address, and a daytime phone number. Send 
letters to: Oklahoma Today. Attn. Editor, PO, Box 
53384, Oklahoma dtp, OK 73 J 52 or fax to 
(405) 522-4588 Address electronic mail to 
letters@okbhoma today, com. 
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OKLAHOMA 

raw 



April 19 , 1995 


The 

HISTORICAL RECORD 
of the 
Oklahoma City 
B O M BING 


The Revised Edition 


An updated edition of the Special Memorial issue of Oklahoma Today will 
be available December 1, 2000* Cali today to reserve your copy of this 
critically acclaimed issue for only $9*95, plus $4 for shipping and handling. 
Major credit cards accepted. This expanded edition will not be included 
with regular subscriptions to Oklahoma Today * 


Call toll free 1-800-777-1793 

Or order online at www.oklahomatoday.com 





Mommy Dearest 

Recounting the supposedly true 
stories of his mother's premarital 
dating life, Brett Lever id ge, an 
Oklahoma City native- turned - 
New York literary darling, casts a 
spell over readers with Men My 
Mother Dated ami Other Mostly 
True Tales (Villard, 2000, 
$19.95), a loving and hysterical 
tribute to his mother. Says Dave 
Eggers , a u t li o r o f A H ea rthrea k - 
ittg Work of Staggering Genius, 
“Leve ridge’s touch is soft, and 
his accounts of his moms 
dalliances pitch-perfect and 
sublime/' A percentage of the 
book's proceeds go toward 
breast cancer research* 


M A ^IKj^ f jP L^A 


C E 


BY LOUISA MCCUNE 


This Land Was His Land 

In print since 1943, Okemah native Woody 
G u l h ri e*s a u t obi ogra p h y * Bo a n d fo r Glory 
( Plume/Penguin, $13.95), provides a 
compelling glimpse into the man behind the 
songs. Considered the original road novel, 
Bound for Glory was also called “a book to 
make novelists and sociologists jealous" by 
The Nation. 


For the bibliophile on your 
holiday gift list, these 
books by Oklahoma 
authors are sure to please. 


The Bear 

N. Scott Momaday returns to his Kiowa 
heritage in his most recent offering, In the 
Bea v s H o use { St . M a rt i n ’s P rcss , 1 999 , 
$23*95), a collection of poems, prose, 
drawings, and dialogues centered around 
Bear, a sacred animal among the Kiowa 
Indians. Momaday, who won the Pulitzer 
Prize for House Made of Dawn in 1969, is 
originally from Lawton and now lives in 
Jemez Springs, New Mexico. 
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For Whom 
the Bell Tolls 

Considered i lie founder 
of Oklahoma's modern 
Republican parly, two- 
lime governor and 
United States senator 
Henry Bell mo n recalls his 
personal life and career 
in the candid memoir, 
The Life and Times of 
Henry Bellman (Council 
Oak Books, 1992* 

$24.95)* According to 
federal judge Robert 
I lenry, “Henry Bellmon 
has followed the 
observations he makes in 
ibis book that the 
politician who tries to 
follow public opinion 
rather than lead gets left 
behind,” 


And Justice for AH 

While on a book-signing tour, Tulsa 
lawyer Ben Kincaid gets wrapped up 
with murderous animal rights 
ac t i vists ini h i rk Justice ( B al la n t i n e 
Books* 1999* $22.5(1)* the eighth 
i n s ta 11 me n t of W i 11 i am Bern h a rd t 's 
popular Kincaid thrillers. Set in the 
Pacific Northwest, this 
winner of the Oklahoma 
Book Award affirms 
Ber; n h a rd I *s rep u ta t io n 
as one of Oklahoma’s 
most popular writers. 







0 * 




He Got Game 

I le was quotable, and 
he could win. Abe 
Lemons, former 
basketball coach at 
Oklahoma City 
University, reigns as 
one of Oklahoma's 
most legendary sports 
figures, and Af?e 
Lemons: Court 
Magician {Oklahoma 
Heritage Association, 
1999, $24.95)* by 
biographers Bob Burke 
and Kenny Franks, 
stands testament to his 
famed humor and 
sharp basketball mind. 


Morning Ain 


on a 


Wliitc Piano 





The Good Earth 

Nearly five years after its initial publication, 
W i 1 1 i am Pa ul W in cheste r's Wa Id e 11 esq ue 
memoir* A Very Small Farm (Council Oak 
Books, 1 996, $14.95 ), continues to be a 
fa vo ri te a m ong 11 a l u ral i s t s . W i 11 c lies ter, who 
lives in Collinsville, recorded the events of 
his farming and housekeeping for fifteen 
years* resulting in elegant prose that reminds 
the reader of the beauty inherent in 
simplicity and routine. 


L,u 

O, R*t.» R. 


Piano Man 

For a spirituality fix, Dr* Robin R. Meyers* 
Morning Sun on a White Piano (Doubleday, 

1998* $16.95) will appeal to readers of most any 
religious persuasion. Though firmly rooted in 
Christianity, the author* senior minister at 
Mayflower Congregational Church in Oklahoma 
City and an NFR commentator* focuses on the 
sacra m e 0 1 a I p leas u res o f a s i m p le l i fc i n t we I ve 
essays. According to journalist and best-selling 
author Bill Moyers, "There is joy on every 
page — and wisdom to match,” 



American Beauty 

Tulsa native and Librarian of Congress 
Finer ilus Daniel J. Boorstm won the Pulitzer 
Prize for The Americans: The Democratic 
Expe rie n ce ( Vintage, 1 97 3, $ 1 8 ) , t he third in 
a trilogy of histories describing America's 
cultural r i se, Amazon, co m st a ff rev j ewe r 
fohn M iller calls it “sheer reading pleasure 
for lovers of history,” 
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HANSON BEATS SOPHOMORE JINX 


Don't compare Hanson with other “boy 
bands" — these Tulsa cubes consider themselves 
rock and rollers, not bubble-gum pop stars. The 
sophomore studio effort From Hanson. This Time 
Around , was released in May and is, by nearly every 
reviewer's standards, equally as good as the first, 

1 997 s blockbuster Middle of Nowhere, which 
featured the hit "MMMBopT According to Spin 
magazine, "Hanson [is] perhaps the only band in 
recent history beloved by both hormonally crazed 
twelve year olds and their Motown ioving parents, 
by both Tiger Beat and the New York Times." For 
stocking stuffers. cheek out any store * 

where CDs are sold, 

— Louisa MeCune 


tHIS TIMF AflOUWO 


A N G E 


Let There Be Light 

Cutting-Edge Glass Art at Catchlight Creations 


J 


EFF GULIETT ARRIVED AT 
glass art in a roundabout way. 
With a background in photogra- 
phy, jewelry making, greeting card 
design, and pottery, Gullett’s artistic 
vein has throbbed for years. “Long 
ago," he says, *1 decided to dabble in 
every art form there is.” Since 1996, 
however, he's focused on glass art, 
working from a studio in his Okla- 
homa City home. 

At Catchlight Creations, Gullett 
creates mostly commissioned pieces 
in stained and leaded glass and 
smaller, three-dimensional gifts (per- 
sonalized angels in a variety of poses, 
kaleidoscopes, bowls, and decorative 
and permanent windows, among 
other things). Metro area craft shows 
are another big market; Gullett is a 
regular at Norman’s Medieval Fair, 
the Paseo Arts Festival in Oklahoma 
City, and Arts Festival Oklahoma at 
Oklahoma City Community College. 
He wedges all this in during down- 
time away from his “real” job as pro- 
ducer of Mike McCarvilk's KTOK ra- 
dio program. Open Mic Live. 

Gullett admits that he “got into 
glass by accident” and is basically 
self-taught. After toying with glass 
beading, he found himsel f i nterested 
in more sophisticated techniques. A 
conversation with Bethany artist 
Tim Brown of Artistic Glass Studios 
paved the way* 

When Gullett asked him 
what it took to work with 
stained and leaded glass. 
Brown cut to the chase 
with three principles, 
asking, “Can you cut 
glass? Can you solder? 
Do you like jigsaw 


puzzles?” Three affirm- 
atives later, Gullett cut and 
soldered his first jigsaw 
puzzle, a jewelry box (which 
unfortunately fell apart after 
two weeks). He now designs 
glass art in a wide range 
of forms — among his most 
unique, a decorative sailboat 
and a terrarium that really works 
Gullett says he loves working 
with his hands and gives each of 
his pieces a special touch of 
whimsy. His best creations, he 
says, are “three-dimensional, 
something to look at that 
would be a surprise,” 

— Steffie Corcoran 


Jeff Gullett is available for commissioned 
gla ss i vo rk ; Ca tch l igh t Crea tions Art G lass 
Studio^ 1425 Micklas Avenue in Oklahoma 
City. (405) 942-2070. 


Second Time Around 
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EVERGREEN 





Since the 1995 Murrah bombing* a bent elm tree 
has been an enduring symbol of hope. Photographer 
Jeff Cox captures that sym- 
bol in “Oklahoma City 
Survivor T ree.” 

Only three hun- 
dred of the 
prints, Cox's first 
limited edition, 
are available. 

Using the gidee 
method — a French 

term meaning to spray or squirt — Cox cre- 
ates fine art digital prints. By utilizing old and 
new techniques, he transforms photographs 
into original works of art. Each print is pro 
cessed individually, resulting in singular detail 
from print to print and hand-embellishment not 
found in traditional lithography mass production. 


At sixteen, Cox began photography as a hobby, 
then later obtained degrees in Christian education 
and architecture. After a 
stint as a youth minister 
and Subway franchisee, he 
combined his two loves, art 
and photography, and 
opened a Bethany studio in 
May 1999. 

"Oklahoma City Survivor 
Tree" is available in the fol- 
lowing sizes and prices: I I" 
x 14". $75; 16" x 20", $150; and 20" x 24", $225. 
For an extra charge, Cox wifi include a silver leaf 
antique finish frame that complements the sepia- 
toned print. 

— Melinda Long 

J. Cox Studio and Gallery, 3940 North College in 
Bethany, (405) 495-2140 or www.jcoxxom , 


Arm in Arm 

Tulsa GirTs Greeting Ca rd a Big Hit 


M ichelle shaw becomes part of an exclusive 

dub this holiday season, I ler artwork will he fea- 
tured on UNICEF greeting cards, which in the past have 
been designed by Picasso, Matisse, and Warhol, 

One of two winners of the Kids Helping Kids Greet- 
ing Card Contest sponsored by Pier i Imports and 
UNICEF, Shaw, eleven, beat out thousands to win ihe 
eight to thirteen -year-old division. On December 4, she will be hon- 
ored by both organizations at a ceremony in New York City. Cards can be pur- 
chased at Pier 1 stores throughout the holiday season or at www.pierl.com. 

Not content with her fifteen minutes, Shaw plans to continue her artistic pur- 
suits, "I want to build sculpture," she says, “You know those statues made of metal 
that don't make any sense? I think that would be tun to do." Warhol would be proud. 

— Melinda Long 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


A HISTORY OF FAVORITE HOLIDAY PLANTS 



By Mary Logan Wolf 

D evoted gardeners admit 

their passion for plants is both thera- 
peutic and spiritual: What springs from 
the earth is appreciated as a miracle and 
treated with respect. They mayor may not 
realize, though, that their relationship 
with plants is one shared by many cultures 
over thousands of years. From sending 
flowers to loved ones on special occasions 
to hanging greenery at Christmastime, 
customs with plants involve the evolution 
of religious beliefs shared by societies 
throughout history. 

The Old and New Testaments of the 
Bible frequently mention fruit, plants, 
flowers, and trees. In other faiths, too, 
plants evolved over centuries to become 
the recognizable symbols of religious holi- 
days and special occasions. Native Ameri- 


can cleansing rituals often involve the use 
of herbs like sage and sweet grass. Bud- 
dhists claim that with every word spoken 
by the Enlightened One, flowers fall from 
the sky. And in ancient Israel, the frequent 
use of plant images on coins and in archi- 
tecture is attributed to the Old Testament 
scripture forbidding the use of human or 
animal images. 

That plants achieved such status is not 
surprising. Studies of cultures around the 
world prove the importance of plant life 
to our own survival. That gardeners still 
use plants, trees, and flowers to honor 
their faith is both a tribute to the im- 
portance of plants today and an interest- 
ing trek into the history of our favorite 
rituals. Read on: You may be surprised at 
the origin of your favorite holiday plant. 


Pepita’s Gift 

Poinsettias were originally cultivated by 
the Aztecs, who used their leaves to make 
a reddish-purple dye. With the Spanish 
conquest and the introduction of Chris- 
tianity to Central America, poinsettias 
were used in Christian rituals. A popular 
Mexican legend tells of a young peasant 
girl, Pepita. with nothing to offer the baby 
Jesus at Christmas Eve services. As she 
traveled to the nativity, she noticed a 
weed growing along the road and picked it 
as her humble gift. God blessed the weed, 
now known as the poinsettia, by coloring 
the leaves brilliant red; the color came to 
signify the blood of Christ, and the shape 
symbolized the mysterious star guiding the 
wise men to the place of the holy birth. 


Visit 




OK Festival Ballet's "The Nutcracker" 


Norman 

and Celebrate... 

...Make your holidays memorable, 

celebrate in Norman 






Winterfest Ice Sculpting Competition 


You can be a kid again at the Tree Lighting and 
fireworks, then take the Holiday Art Walk through 
Norman's finest museums and galleries. Or give yourself 
the gift of an evening at the historic Sooner Theatre for 
the Riders in the Sky Holiday Show and a stroll along the 
twinkling Legacy Trail. And to complete the traditional 
sugar plum celebration, enjoy a sumptuous performance of 
the OK Festival Ballet's "The Nutcracker." 

Why drive when you can stay in Norman and be 
minutes from Bricktown and the Oklahoma City 
Metro Area? Visit Norman during Winterfest, 

November 30 through January 1, and take 
advantage of our holiday hotel packages. You can 
enjoy the events, have more money to fill your 
shopping bags and celebrate ! 


Legacy Trail sparkles for 
Winterfest 



Norman Convention & 
Visitors Bureau 
www.visitnorman.com 
Call 800-513-3780 
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Decking the halls with boughs of ho Sty is a 
tradition dating back to the Roman Empire. 
The Romans considered holly sacred and 
used the evergreen boughs to honor Saturn, 
the god of agriculture. During the winter 
solstice and the Festival of Saturn ia, Romans 
exchanged hoNy wreaths. Many ear/y 
Christians adorned their 
homes with holly to avoid 
persecution by Roman 
authorities. 


On the Vine 



For ancient Syrians and Babylonians, 
the grapevine represented the sacred 
tree of life. Old Testament writers 
adopted it as an emblem of the chosen 
people, and in the New Testament, it 
represents Christ. In sacred art, the 
grapevine, when accompanied by sheaves 
of wheat, represents the blood and body 
of Christ. 


Pucker Up 

While the state flower of Oklahoma 
bears only a slight resemblance to the 
sacred mistletoe of ancient Europe, the 
tradition of kissing beneath the mistletoe 
during the Christmas holiday traces to 
ancient times. Druids believed mistletoe 



could bestow health and good 
luck. The semiparasitic plant 
was also purported to 
influence human fertility. 

The superstition of kissing 
under the mistletoe to 
increase the possibility of 
marriage continues today. 



Everyone recognizes the shamrock as 
the symbol of Ireland s patron saint, 
Patrick, but reverence for this plant 
predates Christianity. The three heart- 
shaped leaves once represented the Triple 
Mothers of Celtic lore. Arabic cultures 
used the shamrock as an emblem of the 
triple lunar goddess of pre-tsfamic Arabia, 
and in fact, the word "shamrock" comes 
from an Arabic word which refers to a 
three-lobed lily or lotus flower. Despite 
the plant's association with Saint Patrick, 
early Christian authorities in Ireland 
disapproved. From this arose the prefer- 
ence for a four-leaf clover, four represent- 
ing the number of points on the cross. 



It happens at the Hilton. 


Every Oklahoma Hilton knows how to make your family 
getaway a great experience. And with our BounceBack Weekend* 
From rate, we make them easy and affordable, Well give 
* 69 - you a free full breakfast each day. Pius, each Oklahoma 
$84 Hilton puts you right in the middle of a host of exciting 

per night attractions and activities Or, just enjoy a dip in the pool. 

For reservations visit www, hi lton.com Or call your professional 
travel agent 1-800-HfLTONS or one of the Hiltons listed below. 


OKLAHOMA CITY TULSA 

Hilton Oklahoma City Northwest Hilton Tulsa Southern Hills 

405 - 848-4811 918 - 492-5000 

Hilton Garden Inn 1 Oklahoma City Airport Hilton Garden Inn' Tulsa Airport 

405 - 942-1400 918 - 838-1444 


Offer valid Thursday -Sunday 9/1/00 through 10/31/00. Rate subject to change without nonce. Saturday night stay 
required if check -in on Thursday. Rate exclusive of tax and gratuities and does not apply to groups or other offers. 
Rate, day of week availability and stay requirements vary by hotel Early check-out subjecl to payment o! higher rate 
or earfy departure fee. limited availability Advance reservations required. (Advance deposit required ) Kids 18 and under 
stay free in I heir parents 1 or grandparents' room in the U S Other restrictions apply © 2000 Hilton Hospitality. Inc. 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


CuttirT Out 

These Cookie Cutters Are Hot Chicks! 



M y aunt emog ene 
spotted ihe nifty 
Santa cookies forty 
years ago at a Buddhist temple 
bazaar in Brighton 1 , Colorado. 
She asked one of the women 
to show her how to make 
them. Ever since, it's not re- 
ally Christmas at our place 
until the tasty iced Santa 
makes an appearance. 

After some research, Aunt 
Emogene found the woman 
responsible for the cutters. 
Nettie Caroline Williams 
McBirney, known as Aunt 
Chick, wrote a cooking col- 
umn for the Tulsa World for 
twenty years and from that po- 
dium launched her own 
cookie cutter business in 1947. 

Talk about inflation. Aunt 
Chick's cookie cutters cost 
twenty- five cents a pop in the 
1940s. Today, a red and white 
marbleized plastic angel 
fetches upwards of $70 on 
Internet auction sites. 

Au n t Chick sold m i II ions of 
cookie cutters. Wrigley’s once 
promoted the cutters as pre- 


By Nancy Woodard 

miums, and within six weeks, 
70,000 were in the hands of 
consumers across the United 
States. Even royals weren't 
immune to Aunt Chick's 
charms: Princess Margaret 
bought a box of Christmas 
cutters for Prince Charles' 
fourth Christmas. 

Aunt Chick, wife of banker 
Sam McBirney, designed the 
cutters so that the edges 
turned in, to keep the dough 
from sticking. Aunt Chick 
even produced two cook- 
boo ks : A u nt Ch ick *s Pi es a n d 
How to Boil Water Without 
Burning It. 

After the eccentric Aunt 
Chick died in 1982 at ninety- 
six, her son Bill took over the 
company, which today is de- 
funct. However, a handful of 
companies now manufacture 
some original molds. Sweet 
Celebrations, a Minnesota 
company, carries Aunt Chick 
cutters, including Santa, 




S a n t y , 

Indian 
Chief, and 
S n o w m a n . 

Other molds, (the Ginger- 
bread man, Cowboy, and An- 
gel) are no longer in produc- 
tioi^though they sometimes 
sell on Internet auctions. 

Aunt Chick stuffed her 
cookie cutter boxes with recipe 
directions and insight. She was 
warm, personal, and bossy, all 
in one breath. In one place, she 
writes, “Study directions.... I ust 
do as you are told. "A para- 
graph later, she waxes, “If I 
have done no more than estab- 
lish this custom, a family get- 
together for the Christmas pe- 
riod, my cookies have not lived 
in vain.” 

Prescient, she even warns 
customers to stock up. u lfyou 
are an old customer, I suggest 
that you start collecting cut- 
ters for your daughters' hope 
chest. I hope someone will 
carry on my business when 1 
am no longer here. ..but 1 
don't know.” 



Aunt 
Chick's 
'Merry Xmas' 

Cookie Cutters, once manufac- 
tured in Tulsa by the Four McBs, are now 
considered collectibles. As Aunt Chick wrote 
on the cookie cutter box, "Remember, anyone 
can make them by following enclosed directions ,' 1 
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I cup margarine 
I 1/2 cups sugar 

3 extra large eggs 

1 teaspoon almond extract 

2 teaspoons vanilla 

4 1/2 cups flour, sifted 
Candied cherries 
Raisins, seedless 

Red colored sugar 
Coconut 

Cream together margarine, 
sugar, eggs, almond extract, 
and vanilla. Sift flour and 
combine with margarine 
mixture. Chill in refrigerator 
(usually overnight or for a 
couple of days). When ready 
to form cookies, remove one 
small portion at a time. Roll 
cool dough out and press with 
cookie cutter, (Flour cutter, 
then cut out cookie and press 
dough into cutter to make 
distinct facial features.) Place a 
small piece of candied cherry 
on mouth and half a raisin in 
each eye (to cut, press raisins 
between fingers and cut across 
on the slant). Bake at 300 
degrees for about ten minutes. 
Do not brown. Baking time 
depends on thickness of 
cookies. Makes about twenty- 
four Santas. 

Icing 

2 I /2 cups powdered sugar 
Half of one egg white 
I teaspoon shortening 
1/4 cup milk 

I teaspoon almond extract 
Mix ingredients together, 
using more powdered sugar or 
more milk to get the right 
consistency. 

Decorating 
After cookies cool com- 
pletely. brush egg white on 
Santa’s hat and cheeks, then 
sprinkle with red colored 
sugar. With decorator tip, 
squeeze white icing on 
mustache, eyebrows, tassel, 
and border of hat. With 
spatula or knife, spread icing 
below mouth to make the 
beard. Then sprinkle the beard 
with coconut {Aunt Chick says 
to use moist coconut, not too 
finely cut. and if you can find it, 
spiraled coconut). 



PARADE 
OF EIGHTS 


Come celebrate the spirit of the holiday 
season at the AEP-Public Service Company 
of Oklahoma Christmas Parade of Lights, 

Saturday, December 9, downtown Tulsa at 
6 p.m. View parade floats up close, Friday, 
December 8, at the HolidayFest (Brady Arts 
District) from 7 - 9 p.m. 


^ ? 


PUBLIC 
SERVICE 
COMPANY OF 
OKLAHOMA* 







THE LEGEND CONTINUES 


110! NE 50™ OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73111 
(405) 434-1614 


Come hack to Sleepy Hollow, 
where a tradition of great food 
and friendly service has 
welcomed diners for more than 
fifty years . Generations have 
returned to enjoy awanfwinning 
fried chicken made to order in 
cast'imn skillets* Tender, jmey 
steaks grilled to perfection and 
our famous madHfomseraich 
biscuits . Return to Sleepy 
Hollow today and savor a meal 
you V always remember . 


g Experience (x/mond x * 

for t/ie Jffofidcztys ^ 

An Evening With Saudi Patti/ 

November 18th, UCOs Broadway 
Tonight Series 
(405) 974-3375 

Vienna Boys Choir 

November 18th 
(405) 340-7474 

C Sfay in one of Edmonds luxurious hotels 
or extravagantly elegant B&Bs this holiday 
season for the memories of a lifetime. 
Opportunities for unique shopping, dining 
and entertainment abound. Sprinkle this 
mixture lightly with a frosting of culture 
and lights and your festive enjoyment 
will be complete. 

Downtown Edmond Dickens Christmas 

November 25 & 26th 
(405) 330-6407 

Ari i 

1 . 1 

Downtown Edmond Holiday Lights 

November 24th — January 1st 

Angel House Holiday Open House 
& Lighting 

November 17th & 18th 
(405) 330-9278 

r-M ym\ 

/ ono ■wmtitynw, ■ i 

j son . m&toXm \ ■ U 

; -** i 

Phantom 

UCOs Broadway Tonight 
(405) 974-3375 

TCTTSW^MTT^ 

Boys Ranch Toivn Living Christmas 

Pageant 

(405) 341-3606 

CONVENTION 
AND VISITORS BUREAU 

Arcadian hm Victorian Gathering 

December 3rd 
(405) 348-6347 

825 E. 2nd St., Suite 1 00 • Edmond, OK 73034 j 
(405) 341-4344 • FAX: (405) 340-5512 
E-mail; cwwhiteC^visitedinGn do k.com 
Website: www.visitedmcmdok.com 


..... ..| 


1 The OKT Profile: 

1 Amber Valletta 

«• 



Amber Valletta's classic beauty has adorned 
countless magazine covers . The face for 
Elizabeth Arden cosmetics, Valletta* 
twenty- six and a Tulsa native , volunteers 
o 1 1 be ha If ofb rea st ca 1 1 ce r resea rch , hi tnger 
issues, and midlife. She recently appeared 
with Harrison Ford and Michelle Pfeiffer in 
What Lies Beneath. A l ways up fora new 
challenge, Valletta mts expected to give 
birth to her first child in October. 

0 What inspires you? © Art, music, 
beauty, pureness, integrity. 

©Who were your childhood heroes? 

© Mother Teresa was definitely a 
childhood hero. My teachers and my 
family were also childhood heroes* 

©If you could change something 
about yourself, what would it be? 

© I would have more patience with 
others and myself. 

©What's most exciting about be- 
coming a mother? © Meeting our 
child and seeing him for the first time. 
©What's the scariest thing about 
becoming a mother? ©Not being 
a good parent, not being able to always 
protect my child. But m life you can't 
always he there; children have to be 
individuals. 

©Where is your favorite place to 
eat or hang out in Oklahoma? 

© The Stonehorse Cafe in Tulsa. 

©What's your favorite motto or 
quote? © "Be here now " 

©How did you meet your fiance, 
Christian “Chip" McCaw of Tulsa? 

© Our families have known each other 
for ten years. They introduced us, and 
weve been together ever since. 

©What's your perfect weekend? 

© Getting up late, having brunch with 
family and friends, being outdoors 
when it's nice, just enjoying myself. 

©What's the best thing about 
Oklahoma? o The light, the big 

open sky. 
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Enid f ights dip The Plains! 



Grand Lighting Ceremony With 
Fireworks finale! 

Friday. November 24. 2000 • 5:30 - 7:00pm 
Downtown Square • Enid. Oklahoma 


Enid Area Holiday Events Calendar 2000 


Sunday. November 19 
Friday. November 24 
Nov. 24.25 & 26 
Nov. 30. Dec. 7. & 14 
Saturday, December 2 
December 2. 3.4,5 & 6 
Saturday. December 2 
Sunday.Deceniber 3 
December 3.10 & 17 
Sunday. December 3 
Sunday.Deceniber 3 
December 8,9.10.11 & 13 
Sunday. December 10 
December 15. 16 & 17 
Sunday. December 17 
Sunday. December 31 


Enid Florists Open House 
Downtown Opening Ceremony & Fireworks 
Enid Symphony Handel’s Messiah 
Downtown Entertainment and Carriage Rides 
March of Dimes ‘Breakfast with Santa’’ 

Oakwood Christian Church living Christmas Tree” 
Enid Symphony ‘Nutcracker Suite” 

YWCA “Caravan of Homes’’ 

Leonardo’s Discovery Warehouse’ Santa Sunday’s" 
Central Christian Church Hanging of the Greens" 
Humphrey Heritage Village' A Prairie Christmas" 
Emmanuel Baptist Church "Christmas Pageant" 
Emmanuel Baptist Church "Christmas Pageant” 

First Church of the Na/arcne "Live Nativity” 

First United Methodist Church " Christmas Cantata" 
Central Christian Church "New Year's in Rio" 


2:00-5:00 pm 

234-1252. 233-0803 

5:30pm 

234-1052 

8:00pm 

237-9646 

5:OOpm 

234-1052 

M:30am 

242-4631 

7:00pm. 3:00pm 

233-1225 

8:00pm 

237-9646 

1:00pm - 5:00pm 

234-7581 

2:00pm - 5:00pm 

233-2787 

7:00pm 

233-1214 

273-1907 

7:30pm 

237-0602 

3:00pm 

237-0602 

6:30pm -9:00pm 

234-5781 

237-2041 

6:00pm -9:00pm 

233-1214 



trud light* Up The Plain* r> a |«o|ecl of Main Stirrt f.md and t\ funded In pari by IIktvc gpneruus sponsors We*lem Enlcrpr He*. Lnkl News & Eagle. 
Chisholm Trail Broadcasting (KNID. RXLS. KCRC and KMK/J. Messer Bowers Insurance OC&T Electrical Services. Thilslcd Electric. Security National 
Bank Humphrey Abstract CcMttfuny. People first Bank Enid Branch for More InfornulMi call 580-214 1052 

t or more inform3lion about listed events, or to receive a 
complete schedule of Enid's Holiday Events, 
call Main Street Enid. Inc. (580)234 1052 

“Enid lights Up The Plains" is a project ol Mailt Street Enid. Inc 


TING PwiVIUED B> lilt LNID CONVENTION & VISITORS tklRT/ 


Enid Lights Up The Plains Features Carriage Rides. Santa Claus. Entertainment and Special Shopping Incentives! 


ACROSS THE RANGE 



Roads Less Traveled 

Racing the Sun with Jay Grelen 


During the 
writing of Race 
the Sun, Jay 
Grelen traveled 
the state in his beloved bright 
orange 1953 Chevy pickup. 


I N 1 947, WRITER ERNIE 
Pyle turned a collection of 
stories from his many wander- 
ings into a book called Home 
Country. Fifty years later, Jay 
Grelen did, too. 

Grelen moved to 
Oklahoma from 
Florida in 1999 to be- 
gin working for the 
Daily Oklahoman. His 
first assignment was 
traveling to every Okla- 
homa county and writing 
a column about each. 
“Down the Road” appeared 
on the front page of the newspa- 
per three days a week. 


u The hardest part about my 
tour of Oklahoma wasn’t find- 
ing stories,” Grelen says. “It was 
tying to decide which ones I 
couldn’t do this time.” 

In each column, Grelen 
writes about an interesting but 
mostly unknown tale. Stories 
include a man meeting his 
dream girl during World War II 
at the Rock Cafe in Stroud and 
how to find a grave with a piece 
of wire in Coalga te. 

In August, Grelen published 
Race the Sun: Down the Road 
in Oklahoma , a chronological 
collection of every “Down the 
Road” column and the first of- 


fering from Bigfoot Books So- 
ciety, the imprint Grelen 
launched with his wife, Cindi. 

From every corner of the 
state, Grelen ’s homespun sto- 
ries will inspire readers to visit 
all of Oklahoma’s seventy- 
seven counties. 

— Priscilla Mohnkern 

Race the Sun: Down the Road 
in Oklahoma, $15, is available at 
several Oklahoma City area 
bookstores or by mail (add an 
extra $2.50 for shipping and 
handling) at P.O. Box 30165, 
Coffee Creek Station, Edmond, 

OK 73003. (405) 475-3226. 


V, 


TICKET BY TICKET. 


Texas A&M v. OSU on November 4! 


Baylor v. OSU on November 18! 

Call 1-877-ALL-4-0SU for tickets. 


okstate.com 


0 




BELIEVE IT! 

OSU. THE TOTAL FOOTBALL EXPERIENCE. 


DENTAL CARE 

Sixteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentis&y 


N State 

NW13th II CaP ' tQ l 


O 
W =j 


■ ? - 
\\ Sciences 
Downtown >\ Center 

Bricktown 11 1-40 


Jeffrey T. 
McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC. OK 73103 
405-232-0303 

I COMPREHENSIVE I 
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I OKLAHOMA 

Group Tours 

Historic Trail Sites 
Performing Arts 
Antique and Specialty Shopping 
Duncan Convention and Tourism 

18007827167 

www.duncanok.ora 


Chisholm Trail Heritage Center 

(580) 252-6692 

www.onfhechisholmtraiJxorn 

&“***» r\\/l K I T/-Vk k A 



ACROSS THE RANGE 



Similar political changes 
were occurring at about the 
same time. Christine 
Kallenberger, Phi! brook's 
director of exhibitions, 
collections* and public 
programs, says the impulse 
away from monarchy and 
autocratic rule led to more 
recognition of individual 
rights and democracy, ideals 
which naturally made their 
way Into artistic expression. 
Eventually, she says, the 
artist's “personal subjectivity 11 
and “what the artist is seeing 11 
became paramount* 

The ten paces between 
I ea n - Leo n G e ro me* s “The 
Duel After the Masquerade* 1 
( 1858) and Edouard Manefs 
“The Cafe- Concert" ( 1879) 
illustrate this movement. 

In the former, the snowy 
sunrise background invites 
the viewer's attention to the 
fo regro u n d , wh ere a 1 1 
players are frozen in lime, 
moments after the fatal 
blow has been thrust. 

The painting emphasizes 
human figures and the 
unified story they play out. 
The last, ratchety gasps of the 
defeated and the adrenalized, 
pounding heart of the 
retreating victor are nearly 
palpable* The dying man's 
blood intensifies against the 
crimson robe his friend wears 
as he presses a fist against the 
wound. In death, this 
character is a more vital 
figure than the victor, who 
staggers away toward the 
blurred backdrop. 

Twenty short 
years later* 
Manet's painting 
is a startling 
contrast, a scandal 
in the Parisian 
art community 
upon its unveiling. 
Unlike the 
contrived pathos 


Art de Triumph 


Artistic License at Philbrook 


By Steffie Corcoran 


I N ART AS IN LIFE, CHANGE 
is sometimes a slow moving 
stream, other times a tor- 
rential waterfall. Or if s a shape 
shifter, water morphed into 
wine in the flash of an eye. 
The Philbrook Museum of 
Art's current exhibit, “The 
Triumph of French Painting: 
Masterpieces from Ingres to 
Matisse,** occupies the third 
category* The initial entryway 
Ingres resembles the Matisse 
hung near the end of the 
exhibit in little more than a 
t wo - d i me n s ion a 1 rende ri n g. 

Between the early part of 
the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, European art 
underwent a metamorpho- 


sis. The French Salon 
system exerted rigid rules 
of composition, subject, 
and style, and artists who 
strayed found no market 
for their work. 

When Monet, Degas, and 
others tampered with color 
and shape, with angles of 
light and impression, they 
caused a furor. Eventually, 
the neoclassical emphasis on 
line, the human figure, and 
centered, foregrounded 
subjects gave way to modern 
elements of heavy brush 
strokes, bold, imaginative 
use of color, and subjects 
sometimes cropped right 
off the frame. 


Above, Matisse’s ‘Purple 
Robe and Anemones' greets 
visitors to ‘The Triumph of 
French Painting'; Right, 
Gerome's ‘The Duel After 
the Masquerade 1 



Manet's ‘The Cafe-Concert* 


of the Gerome work, 
Manet's painting is a 
snapshot, a rough -hewn 
slice of life in a city bar. It is 
not one story but many, all 
heavily brushed in shades of 
blue, gray, and black. 

A dapper gentleman looks 
off the right edge of the 
fra m e, p re s u mabl y watch i n g 
the cabaret singer reflected in 
the mirror behind him. A 
barmaid, hand on hip, swills 
a beer, A possibly inebriated 
woman gapes, dazed- 
looking, to the left as smoke 
from her cigarette curls* A 
third of her body is simply 
not included in the painting. 
Clearly the sociopolitical 
movement from monarchy 
to liberty is very' much a part 
of this particular narrative. 

Oklahomans have never 
had an artistic moment quite 
like the one afforded by this 
exhibit The big names are 
all here— Cezanne, Picasso, 
Gaugin, Van Gogh— in fifty- 
eight paintings from 
n coc l ass i c t o post i m p res- 
sionist art. Indeed, the 
Philbrook has triumphed* 

Acoustfeuide tours ol the exhibit, 
which runs through November 2C\ 
are $5 in addition to admission: 55, 
adults; $3, students and seniors ; 
children under twelve, free. 
Philbrook Museum of Art, 2727 
South Rockford Rond in Tulsa . 
(918) 749-7941. 
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a. Chicken potpie 

b. Tuesday's Chinese take-out > 

c. The previous Tuesday's Chinese take-out 
''ST Ome?) 


Meal monotony. The leading cause of facial freezer burn. 
Visit your local supermarket today. 


Oklahoma's Pork Producers Checkoff Dollars at Work 
This message provided by Oklahoma's Pork Producers 
and OKLAHOMA r«K COUNCIL 
www.okpork.org 

1 -888-SAY-PORK (729-7675) or (405) 232-3781 



The Other 
White Meat. 


www.otherwhitemeat.com 


<:4 


O ;-L*M Njr.>i,-U Po* Board u .mr^nKinirH by Port Ccui<u DM 


ACROSS THE RANGE 


% 



F ollow yoursensesto historic 

Thompson House, where the clock 
has moved back a century at the 
2000 Victorian Christmas Event. From 
door greeters in Victorian dress to the 
melodious strains of harp music, visitors 
may wonder if a lime machine is hidden 
around every corner. 

Built in 1882 for Dr. Joseph Thompson, 
the house was rescued from demolition in 
1984. After countless volunteer hours, the 
Queen Anne Carpenter Gothic home has 
been restored to its former glory, with ev- 
ery detail true to period. 

The annual Victorian Christmas Event 
is a fundraiser, allowing the public to view 
the house’s unique beauty while contrib- 
uting to its continued maintenance and 
resto ra tio n . For a o n e do liar do na tio n, visi - 
tors can buy crafts and goodies tor sale 
within. Tahlequah’s best cooks will he on 


hand with desserts like Christmas 
tea rings, cookies, and seasonal can- 
dies. Don't forget to try the 
Thompson House Pepper Relish. 

Grafters from all over the region 
display Christmas wares and holiday 
decorations throughout the house. An 
annual favorite is the selection of tiny 
to enormous decorated eggs. 

— Joan Rhine 


The Victor inn Christmas 
Event now December 1-3 at 
Thompson House* 300 South 
College in Tahleqitah. 

(918) 457-4979 . 


At the Thompson 
House’s Victorian 
Christmas Event, guests 
shop for fine art* toys, 
and jewelry. 



FRONTIER COUNTRY 


holiday events & attractions 
in central Oklahoma 


Call today 
for your 

FREE 

guide to 
Frontier 
Country 


Tourist Infoline: ( 800 ) 386 -< 
or visit our website 
at www.oktourism.com 


iSo ,uJ, 


'mm 


Watch for "Frontier Country 
Christmas" airing in November 



Fantasy Land of Lights Festival 



Hundreds of thousands of 
bright twinkling lights! 
Exciting animated 
displays! 

Plus rides in a horse 
drawn carriage 
and more! 


Visit Bartlesville’s 
FantasyLand Forest 

Open nightly 6-10 p.m. 
November 17- 
December 30, 2000 
For information call 
(9181 336-6275 
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h?iue the hrtft oj- 3i. is t or y . . . 


By Quinta Scott 

Along Route 66 describes the architectural styles found along the high- 
way from Chicago, Illinois, to Santa Monica, Californio, and pairs pho- 
tos with stories of the buildings and of the people who built them, 
lived in them, and made a living from them. With striking black ond 
white images and unforgettable oral histories of this rapidly disap- 
pearing architecture. Quinta Scott has documented the culture of 
America's most fomous rood. 

250 black & white photographs 
S34.95 Hardcover 


By Charles Bonks Wilson 

Oklahoma artist Charles Bonks Wilson has assembled seventy-seven remorkobte 
pencil portraits consisting primarily of pureblood American Indians, accompanied 
by narratives of his visits with each subject. Ibis third edition contains thirteen 
new subjects, selected by Wilson ond o new afterword. 

11 drawings 
SI 4.95 Paperback 


By Larry J. Zimmerman ond Brian Leigh Molyneoux 

With abundant photographs, Native North Arnica illustrates tribal life, sacred orenos, 
spiritual traditions, and artifacts of the indigenous peoples of Worth America, from 
the Inuit of the Canadian north to 
the Novojo of the American 
southwest. 

1 60 color photographs 
St 2.95 Paperback 


John Running 


University of Oklahoma Press 

4100 28th Ave. NW • Norman, OK 73069-8218 
Ph: (800) 627-7377 • (405) 325-2000 
Fax: (800) 735-0476 * (405) 364-5798 
www.ou.edu/ oupress 


NATIVE NORTH 
AMERICA 


Murv Jacob 


Along Route 66 


in 


QUINTA SCOTT 


l hi: 


NATIVE 1 
AMERICAN* 
PURE BLOODS 
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By Adam Buckley Cohen 



Horsing Around 


Other than the sorrel 
horse that stands above 
the awning overhead, you 
would chink the building 
at 320 Muskogee Street 
is just another dusty- 
windowed artifact in 
Sulphur's historic down- 
town, But once you enter 
the unassuming store- 
front, the sweet, strong 
aroma of leather and 
constant tap-tap- tap ping 


Breaking out the Bubbly in Sulphur 

G ot an aching back? a cough 
that just won't go away? If con- 
ventional treatments haven't done 
the trick, you might want to try sulfur wa- 
ter, The folks in Sulphur swear by it. 

For nearly a century , believers and skep- 
tics alike have trooped to the Vendome Well 
(a six -foot- high man-made plume of water 
drilled into the mouth of the Chickasaw Na- 
tional Recreation Area in 1922) and bolstered 
their constitutions by drinking this eggy elixir. 

In the Twenties and Thirties, the water's sup- 
posed medicinal qualities transformed this sleepy 
little town in the Arbuckle Mountains into a tour- 
ist hot spot. More than a dozen packed trains a day 
brought visitors to the recreation area (then 
known as Platt National Park), where they drank 
and immersed themselves in the water. The M mud 
puppies” even slathered the park’s sticky black 
muck all over their bodies, believing it would rid 
them of aching joints and skin maladies. Though 
the National Park Service “neither substantiates 
nor denies claims about the medicinal value of 
the water," the legend persists. 
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JUNKIN’ 

From the lovely walnut pieces at Quail Hollow 
Depot 1580/622-4080) to the craftier wares at the 
A r buckle Emporium {580/622-3005) and Apple 
Annie’s ( 580/622-3323 ), Sulphur offers antiques 
and collectors plenty of opportunities to load up* 
If you're shopping on an empty stomach, Quail 
Hollow Depot serves light lunches in its tearoom* 
Save room for the scrumptious homemade pies; 
the pecan cream with meringue topping is a sin- 
gular treat, and the blackberry cream is to die for* 
Neighboring Davis, located seven miles cast of 
Sulphur on Highway 7, is home to the Dusty 
Steamer Mall (580/369-2959), Miss Sarah's 
(580/369-2092), and the Honey Creek Empo- 
rium Mall ( 580/369-3524 h a trio of well-stocked 
ant ique shops* If it's ephemera you seek, drop by 
D&D Collectibles (580/369-2398). 



ON THE GREEN 

The Chickasaw National Recreation Area 

(580/ 6 22- 3 1 65) boasts a wealth of flora and fauna. 
Blue herons and deer are often visible, and a small 
herd of bison lives on a pasture easily viewed from 
walking trails or the roadway. Lucky visitors may 
even see a coyote, gray fox, bobcat, or road run- 
ner The area is home to two lakes: Veterans 
Lake is an idyllic spot for canoeing and fishing, 
while the larger Lake of the Arbuckles is a fa- 
vorite for motorboating and camping, With eigh- 
teen miles of walking trails, the park offers a va- 
riety of hikes. Starting in November, fishermen 




The Silver Turtle (580/622-3500), 

Sulphur's premier steak house, is all early 
Eighties oil boom: red velvet, dark wood, and fourteen- 
ounce T-bones. Even if Mother Nature doesn't call, be sure to poke your head 
Into the restrooms: the natural-looking cavern feel of the huge rock and 
cement waterfalls inside (maybe the biggest this side of Turner Falls) are real 
conversation stoppers. Bricks Restaurant and Catering (580/622-3125) 
and Poor Girl's Cafe (580/622-3785) offer hearty helpings of barbecue, 
steaks, burgers, chicken, and catfish in relaxed, down-home settings. 

Main Street Restaurant (580/369-9024) in Davis serves up similar 
fare* but its jukebox full of 1950s tunes and patio dining make it worth 
the ten-minute drive. For a quick bite of a little something spicy* try 
the legendary Babe's Hot Tamales (580/369-5373) in Davis* 


flock to the Blue River Fishing and Hunting 
Area, roughly thirty minutes southeast of Sul- 
phur. Although bass, catfish, bream, and pan fish 
make their homes in the Blue River, the rainbow 
trout are what lure most of the rod and reel 
crowd to this scenic little river, Trout season runs 
from November I through March 3 1 . For direc- 
tions and fishing information, call Scotty's Blue 
River One Stop (580/371-9288), 


of the leatherworkers' 
hammers greets you at Billy 
Cook Harness and 
Saddles (580/622-5505)* 
With sixty-five employees 
hard at work creating some 
of the world’s finest saddles 
and tack, the saddlery is 
abuzz with activity. Although 
the folks at Billy Cook 
stopped giving tours several 
years ago. visitors are still 
welcome in the retail area, 
where they can see (and 
purchase) hundreds of 
saddles and riding accouter- 
ments. The saddles, with 


their intricate, one-of-a-kind 
ieatherwork and delicately 
wrought silver inlays, will 
dazzle equestrians and 
pedestrians alike. 

Equine aficionados might 
also want to head north 
eight miles on Highway 77 
to the National Museum 
of Horse Shoeing Toots 
and Half of Honor (580/ 
622-4644)* where Lee Liles 
displays the vast array of 
implements he has collected 
in his thirty-five years as a 
farrier. Be sure to call ahead 
before heading out. 




Good Night 

From the porch of the un modern -looking Sulphur Springs 
Inn (580/622-5930; $79-$89/night), you almost expect to sec 
Model Ts queuing up at the entrance to the Chickasaw Na- 
tional Recreation Area. With mineral baths, massages (550/ 
hour)* and no televisions, it is easy to escape the stresses and 
strains of modern life. The Park's Edge Inn (580/622-6270; 
$80-$ 100/night) offers spacious units with fully equipped 
kitchenettes and televisions. The Cabins at Rocky Point (580/ 
622-51 15; $80-$ 1 35/night) offer roomy, up-to-date accom- 
modations. The Four Sisters Inn (580/622-4441; $80/ night ) 
and Davis’ Cedar Green Bed and Breakfast (580/369-2396; 
$55 -$65/ night) also provide comfortable B&B lodgings* 
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Photography by Michael Hardeman 


Winter on the Horizon 

The shorter days seem sweeter, somehow, as though light itself is at a premium, precious and sublime. 

They bring much, these pristine days. When sunlight comes, its rays calm, soothe, comfort. When snow falls, 


it invigorates, beautifies , glistens. Briefer still in winter, light, taken for granted during summer months, 
becomes a valued gift. The warm sun meets the skin of your face. If the white flakes land, light as a feather, 



The winter wonderland of RomanNose Resort- ? Park near Wat ongai Inset, 
Natural Falls State Park in northeastern Oklahoma sparkles in whiter. 
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upon your lashes , blink and say yes. — Steffie Corcoran 





D The Very 
Persistent 


By Kelly Crow 

Illustrations by Lane Smith 



L ane smith draws in a world where shark, wasp, 

and Bacteria eat lunch together every day. He also draws 
in a New York City studio where the walls are papered 
with posters from the Grand Ole Opry and Tomorrowland. 
Smith is in the business of illustrating children's books. But even 
in the cutthroat publishing world* the Sapulpa native operates 
with an enthusiasm Lhat only comes from loving a job and do- 
ing it better than anyone else. 

His twenty-one children's books have sold many m illions of 
copies and include such recent classics as The True Story of the 
3 Little Pigs! and The Stinky Cheese Mon ami Other Fairly Stu- 
pid Tales. He also designed characters for the stop-action film, 
James and the Giant Peach , and sketched scenes for the upcom- 
ing Jim Carrey film, Dr. Seuss ' How theGrineh Stole Christmas! 
And in what was perhaps the ultimate coup, two years ago 
Smith transformed a few of Dr, Seuss' unpublished sketches 


into Hooray for Dtffendoofer Day! His latest book is entitled The 
Very Persistent Gappers of Trip (Villard, $23*95) and was writ- 
ten by short story writer George Saunders, who says getting 
Smith to illustrate his book was like “getting Bruce Springsteen 
for my backyard barbecue.” 

For all that, Lane Smith happily blames Route 66, Even though 
he grew up in Corona, California, he lived as a child in Sapulpa 
and spent every subsequent summer with relatives there. Some- 
where in all his memories of the state and the famous road wind- 
ing through it, he found his creative voice. 

“My art is humorous and kitschy and a little dark, and that's 
Route 66," he says, "I don't know if I have an idyllic view, hut 
Sapulpa was Mayberry for me. All the great cliches were there* 
but they were true." 

At forty- one, Lane Smith may live and work in worlds far 
from Oklahoma, bur with each quirky character and every sur- 
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real landscape, he draws his way home. 

I { ea d e is m a y fi nd i l d i ffi cult to see n i u c h o f S a p u l pa in the 
Stinky (Cheese Man, but the smelly little guy with olive eyes and 
bacon lips is Lane Smith's masterpiece. In 1992, he and long- 
time collaborator Jon Scieszka recast the fabled story of the 
Gingerbread Man with this character, who is so noxious no one 
will chase him despite his happy taunts. 

“Stinky Cheese Man is odd," Smith says, “but he’s kind of 
cute and lovable, too." 

Lovable like Oklahoma, Smith says. He spent his Sapulpa 
summers walking the alleys behind Grandma Kirby's house, 
swimming in Unde Leo's pond, and listening to old-timers 
spin yarns outside the Gulf station owned by Uncles Billy and 
Hub. I le cherishes the images of his childhood, and that nos- 
talgia informs much of his art. 

In 1 993, he wrote and illustrated The Happy Hocky Family!, a 


book about a quirky family that parodies the Dick and Jane-style 
primers of the 1940s and 1950s. (The book is named after a slo- 
gan once used by Honey- Wagon, a Sapulpa company.) Of all the 
books Smith has written, it remains his favorite. 

Smith published three other books early in his career: Glasses , 
Who Neals 'Em?, Halloween ABC, and The Big Pets. Each displays 
the same keen sense of black humor that he and Jon Scieszka have 
employed to establish themselves as, in Scieszka s words, “the great 
champions of the wise-guy sensibility.” 

The pair met through their wives i n 1 986 and began peddling 
a book idea that tells the story of the three little pigs from the 
big bad wolfs point of view. For nearly three years, publishers 
dismissed the storyline and its illustrations as too sophisticated. 

Opposite, Lane Smith takes on the Stinky Cheese Man in 
his New York studio; above, Cover illustration from the 
book james and the Giant Peach 
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He Watches movies 


... like Bad M 
Missouri and 


en of 

jstens 


to BuckOw^ns 


“Mostly what we heard was, ‘Kids don't get parody/ 11 Smith says. 

But in 1989, Viking Penguin took a risk and published it, and lo date more 
than six million copies of The True Story of the 3 Little Pigs! have sold in eight 
I a ng u a ges .In 1 992 f i he pa ir Folio wed u p w i t h The Sti 1 t ky Ch eese Mutt an d Ot f i er 
Fairly Stupid Tales , which Hip- Hops fairytales and features characters like Little 
Red Running Shorts and Cinderumpelstiltskin. The book won the Caldecott 
Honor. Since then, they have collaborated on Math Curse and Squids Will Be 
Squids: Fresh Morals, Beastly Fables and a series of young adult books called 
the Time Warp Trio. Due this spring, Baloney, another Scieszka-Smith col- 
laboration, hits bookstores. 

Daniel Menaker, a senior literary editor at Random House, says Smith is 
known for his perfectionism but also for his modesty. “He's a joy to work 
with because he s s not a prima donna,” Menaker says. “He’s a real artist.” 

R ich, textured, and atmospheric, smiths style has its 

roots in road trips to and from Sapulpa. His parents, Corkey and Millie, 
who now live in Sapuipa, moved the family to California when he was three, 
but he says he always relished the drive across the desert into Oklahoma. 

“1 don’t know how I didn't become a western artist,” he says, adding that 
his parents were big fans of Frederic Remington. “But somewhere along the 
way, I also fell for modern art.” 

Living in Orange County, California, Smith couldn’t escape the influence of 
Walt Disney. He even worked as a janitor at Disneyland while attending the pres- 
tigious Art Center College of Design in Pasadena. By day, he absorbed the genius 
of Paul Klee; by night, he swept the Haunted Mansion. He came to prefer styl- 
ized illustration over Disney’s “house style,” hut in both he found a vibrancy of 
color and a graphic sophistication that became his own calling card when he 
moved to New York sixteen years ago. 

"One is lowbrow and one is highbrow, but at some point it all fused to- 
gether/ 1 he says. “And to do The Stinky Cheese Matt , 1 had to have them both.” 
Several film projects have capitalized on Smith’s talent in recent years. Di- 
rector Henry Seliek asked Smith to be the conceptual designer for his 1996 
film, James ami the Giant Peach, about an orphan boy, a magic flying fruit, 
and some oversized insects. Smith next began directing a Universal Studios 
film about the Stinky Cheese Man, but he says the project is stuck in 
“Limburger limbo.” Then last year, director and fellow Oklahoma native Ron 
Howard asked Smith to sketch scenes and characters for the live-action ver- 
sion of Dr. Scttss' How the Grinch Stole Christmas! (The film opens Novem- 
ber 17.) 

But it is a funny thing, getting older. Lane Smith says he is thinking more 
and more about his roots. He watches movies like Bad Men of Missouri, and 
he listens to Buck Owens. Mostly* he dreams about making a film in Okla- 
homa. Not an animated western or a children's tale, but a modern story with 
real characters and vistas like the ones that have emerged from his paintbrush 
over the years. For this story, he won’t need sharks or wasps or any of the 
imaginative characters that have made his work famous. He will be drawing 
from experience instead. 

“They say you can’t go home, right?” he asks. “But you really don’t know a 
thing until you step back from it.” 1? 

Opposite, In Smith's most recent book, The Very Persistent Gappers of Frip r 
children from the town of Frip empty their gapper-sacks into the sea. 



THE TRUE STORY OF 
THE 3 LITTLE PIGS! 





From the top, The character Foxy 
Loxy from The Stinky Cheese Mon, 
the cover of The True Story of the 3 
Little Pigs/, the custodian from Dr. 
Seuss M Hooray for Diffendoofer Day/* 
and 11 Such a town was Frip..,” from 
The Very Persistent Gappers of Frip . 
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OR MORE THAN HAJ I A CENTURY, I t IK UNIVERSITY OF 
Oklahoma had a big secret. A secret about the size of 
a Winnebago. 

Since 1 94 1 , OU has warehoused the largest and most com- 
plete Pen tacera tops — a five- homed cousin to the Triceralop * — 
in the world. Its skull, which measures more than eleven feet 
from top to bottom, is the largest of any animal ever to walk 
the earth. For four decades, however, no one even knew this 
remarkable fossil existed. Not even the paleontologists at OU. 

Working under the direction of J. Willis Stovall, an OU 
geology professor who would later become the museum's 
first director, a group of OU students discovered the fos- 
sil, seventy- five million years old, in northwestern New 
Mexico. Because Stovall lacked not only the time and funds 
necessary to reconstruct the dinosaur but also an adequate 
facility in which to display or store it, he simply did with 
this specimen what he did with all the other fossils he and 
his teams discovered: He slowed it in the bowels of the foot- 
ball stadium. Stovall made no announcement of his find; 
when he died in 1953, so too did all memory of the fossil 

It was not until the mid-1980s that an OU paleontolo- 
gist rediscovered this one-of-a-kind bag of bones. But OU 
still lacked a facility in which it could display the enormous 
dinosaur, so the Pcntaccraiops remained a secret to all hut 
a handful of people at the university. In the spring of this 
year, that finally changed. 

By Adam Buckley Cohen 
Photography by J.D. Merryweather 


This thirteen-foot- tall bronze sculpture of a Columbian 
mammoth stands in the museum's south rotunda near a 
Paleo* Indian family. Curators say the scene depicted could 
have occurred in Oklahoma I 2,000- 1 5,000 years ago. 


On May t> 2000, the Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History opened its 
doors with much fanfare. The museum, now home to the Pentaceratops and roughly 
six million other items in OlTs natural history collection, occupies a state-of-the-art, 
$42.5 million foci I itv located at the south end of OlTs Norman campus. With 195,000 

Stovall made no announcement of his find, when he 

died in 1953, so too did all memory of the 



square feet — including 50,000 square feet of exhibit space, 50,000 square feet of col- 
lections storage, and extensive laboratory and classroom facilities — the Oklahoma Mu- 
seum of Natural History is one of the largest university-based natural history muse- 
ums in the world. And it only took 101 years to build. 

I N 1 899. OKLAHOMA'S TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE AUTHORIZED THE CREATION OF 
a territorial museum, to be maintained at OU and presided over by a professor of 
biology. However, the annual funding supplied by the legislature (a paltry $200) was 



The Sam Noble Oklahoma 
Museum of Natural History sits 
at the sooth end of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma’s Norman 
campus. 



Handprints made by a 
representative from each of 
the thirty-nine Native 
American tribes in Okla- 
homa decorate the 
entryway to the Hall of the 
People of Oklahoma. 


This diorama, one of nine similar 
scenes in the Hall of Ancient Life, 
depicts the dinosaurs’ natural 
environment. 
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insufficient to allow the museum to build a permanent facility. For the next century, 
the collection (called the Stovall Museum of Science and History since 1953) was shuttled 
from building to building on OU’s campus. 

By the early 1980s, the collection had grown so large that ii resided tn ten different 
buildings across campus, 1 )r. Michael Mares, the museum's director since 1 983, remem- 
bers all too well the sad state of affairs that greeted him when he arrived at the univer- 
sity. “We had the greatest treasures in the state, and they were in buildings where you 
wouldn't store trash. They were horrible buildings that had burn-down times of seven 
minutes All of them were tinderboxes. 

“We worried constantly about severe storms, fire, and catastrophic loss of col- 
lections,” says Mares, “Every storm, every lightning bolt made us nervous,” 

Mares decided the only way to remedy the situation was to tell the people of Okla- 
homa about the museum. He canvassed the state, lecturing and giving slideshows about 
the priceless artifacts stored in stables, sheds, and wooden barracks on the OU campus. 
He sent portions of the collection on tour, establishing a traveling exhibits program that 
visited more than four hundred cities and towns across Oklahoma. In 1988, he pub- 
lished Heritage at Risk a seventy- three- page coffee-table book that detailed the plight 
of the museum's collection. And he gave tours of the collection to anyone interested. 



Four men on a Works 
Progress Administration- 
funded dig excavate under 
Dr. Stovall's direction. The 
location is unknown. 





The museum was 
designed by Solomon 
+ Bauer Architects, a 
Boston firm, Kaighn 
Associates Archi- 
tects, a Norman 
company, served as 
project architects. 


Dr. Michael Mares discov- 
ered two new rodent species 
and possibly a new armadillo 
species last summer while on 
a five-week expedition in 
northwestern Argentina, 
Mares is both the museum's 
director and curator of 


mammalogy. 
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H e a d o f 
the Class 


Although j. Willis Stovall died almost 
fifty years before the Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Museum of Natural History 
opened its doors, without his 
groundbreaking efforts, there might 
never have been a museum. 

Stovall arrived at OU in 1929, fresh 
from graduate school at the University 
of Chicago. OU’s paleontology collec- 
tion was born the next year, when 
Stovall traveled to western Oklahoma 
just east of Kenton and excavated the 
second discovery of dinosaur bones in 
the state. 

Over the next several years, Stovall 
and his crews collected thousands of 
fossils on digs in Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Montana, South Dakota, and Wyoming. 
From 1935 to 1942, he obtained grants 
from the Works Progress Administra- 
tion that allowed him to hire as many 
as forty assistants. These crews discov- 
ered scores of remarkable specimens, 
including Apatosaurus and 
Sourophoganax. 

When the WPA disbanded in 1942, 
Stovall's excavating work largely 
ceased. The next year, he became the 
first director of the Oklahoma Museum 
of Science and History, which would 
eventually become the Oklahoma 
Museum of Natural History. Stovall 
died in 1953. 

“!f you think about what labor costs 
these days, there’s just no way we could 
fund that kind of collecting,” says Dr, 
Richard Cifelli, the OMNH’s curator of 
vertebrate paleontology. “We have to 
credit Stovall with assembling a 
fabulous collection.” 

—Adam Buckley Cohen 


“Michael Mares was a great promoter of our collection* says Dr. Richard Cifelli, the 
museum's curator of vertebrate paleontology since 1986. “He was very clever and very 
forthright about the dangers to our collections. And he just plain old never gave up.” 
Due in no small part to Mares' tireless efforts, in 199 1 the city of Norman passed 
a $5 million bond issue for the museum. A year later, a state bond issue allocated 
another $15 million to the project. An additional $22.5 million came from private 
gifts to OU. Of that figure, S10 million were donations made in honor of Samuel 
Russel Noble by the Samuel Roberts Noble Foundation and its affiliates. In recog- 
nition of that watershed gift— at the time, the largest in OU history— the university 
added the name “Sam Noble” to the “Oklahoma Museum of Natural History.” 

In its first two months, the new museum, designed by Solomon + Bauer, a Bos- 
ton architectural firm, drew more than 100,000 visitors. ( Museum officials expect 
the total number of visitors will average 250,000 annually.) "It's on the way to be- 
coming the most-visited museum in Oklahoma,” says OU President David Boren. 
After a visit to the facility, it is easy to understand Boren's confidence. 

“Museums kind of run together,” says Mares. “Usually there are only a few r things 
you remember from any museum. So I decided to do our exhibits in a way that people 
wouldn't forget. 

“If all of the exhibits were in place — and it will be some time before they're all in 
place — a walk through the museum would be a walk through a billion years of time 
in Oklahoma.” 

T he journey begins at the museum's north rotunda, built from 

530-million-year-old pink Osage granite found throughout the building. The 
rotunda sits atop a floor of Wapanucka limestone, which once lay at the bottom of 
the ocean, the same ocean that covered Oklahoma more than 300 million years ago. 
The limestone flooring still contains the fossils of tiny marine organisms that dwelt 
in the ancient sea. 

After passing through the lobby, visitors find themselves in the Great Hail. With its 
soaring ceilings and uncluttered design, the Great Hall is a simple yet dramatic space. 
Inlays of small marine fossils, ancient ferns, and dinosaur tracks decorate its terrazzo 
floors. Gentle streams of natural light flow into the hall from windows in the ceiling 
and the glass-encased south rotunda, where an immense Columbian mammoth en- 
counters a family of Paleo- Indians in a scene that likely occurred in Oklahoma some 
twelve thousand years ago. 

Just off the Great Hall sits the Hall of Ancient Life, which spotlights a portion of the 
museum's remarkable collection of fossils. Here, a Demonychus, a kickboxing raptor 
that disemboweled its prey with a sickle-shaped claw on its hind foot, damps down 
on a baby Tencmtosaurus. Nearby, a Platecarpus^ a giant serpentine lizard that hunted 
the shallow seas of Oklahoma 65 to 100 million years ago, makes a quick meal of an 
ancient shellfish while a Pteranodon circles overhead. 

It is the Clash of the Titans exhibit, however, that really elicits the oohs and ahhs. 
This exhibit pits a Saurophaganax against an Apatosaurus (also known as a Bronto- 
saurus) in a battle to the death. Although the Apatosaurus dwarfs the Saurophaganax — 
at ninety-five feet long, ihe Apatosaurus is not only longer than a basketball court but 
is also the largest of its kind ever discovered — the gentle, leaf-eating giant would have 
been no match for the smaller carnivore, “Saw rophaga n ax was one of the most fear- 
some predators ever to walk the earth,” says Mares. 

Cifelli believes that Saurophaganax^ which has been found only in Oklahoma and, 
last April, was declared the state's official fossil, could even have given the mighty 
Tyrannosaurus rex a run for its money. “I think of T. rex, with its jaws, as having Mike 
Tyson knockout power. If it got ahold of Saurophaganax and took a bite, that prob- 
ably would have been all she wrote. But if Saurophaganax avoided that fatal blow, it 
might have won a protracted battle.” 

Visitors can view the battle from the ground, or they can climb aboard the museum's 
glass "dinovators" for an aerial view. (After one young visitor came face-to-face with 
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the Apdrusnurnson the dinovator, she sent the museum five dollars to purchase some 
toothpaste for the snaggletoothed behemoth.) 

But the Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History Is about much more than 
dinosaurs. The Native American Art and Special Exhibitions Gallery serves as a rotat- 
ing exhibition of contemporary art* The Gallery of World Cultures features artifacts 
from around the world, including a mosaic from an ancient Roman villa. The l tall of 
Natural Wonders takes visitors on a tour of the state's contemporary ecosystems. 


Dr, Richard Cifelli, foreground, 
regularly works with students like 
Rhtannon Brinkley, left, and Tiffany 
Naeher. Jeff Person, a curatorial 
specialist, joined Cifelli’s team in July. 
The group was photographed in the 
*paleo collections* with the neck bone 
of the Sou ro poseidon (foreground) and 
thigh bones of an Apotosourus, 


cifeiii believes that Saurophaganax could even have given the mighty 

Ti/rannosaunis rex d run for its money 


“Most people think of Oklahoma as a dust bowl state,” says Mares, “But [in the Hall 
of Natural Wonders | you don't see a dusi bowl. You see the forests of the eastern part 
of the state, which arc incredibly rich and diverse- — mammals, birds, insects, fish, trees* 
You end up in the prairie exhibit, which shows bison and the life above and below the 
prairie* Eventually, you’ll end up in Black Mesa, with its big, black, volcanic rocks. You’ll 
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be able to cover a lot of the state by walking through that gallery. And you'll see why 
Oklahoma is one of the richest states, biologically speaking, in the country.” 

Oklahoma's wealth is not limited to its flora and fauna. With evidence of human 
habitation stretching back 30,000 years, Oklahoma has a long and rich cultural his- 
tory, The Hall of the People of Oklahoma strives to tell the central piece of that story — 
the history of Native peoples in this state. 

Since 1996, when it invited all thirty-nine of Oklahoma’s recognized tribes to par- 
ticipate in its Native American Advisory Committee, the museum has worked closely 
with Oklahoma’s Native peoples in an effort to tell their stories in a manner both re- 
spectful and accurate, “This is a museum that did not ask the tribes to come in and 
rubber-stamp something we’d already decided on,” says Dr. Pamela Wallace, the 
museum’s head of exhibits. “We listened to them, they listened to the scientists and 
curators, and out of that came a story. 


In May 1994, Dr. Richard Cifelli, the 
Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of 
Natural History’s curator of vertebrate 
paleontology, received a call from the 
Howard McLeod Correctional Center in 
Atoka County. A canine trainer had 
found a dinosaur rib on the grounds of 
the prison. 

Cifefli sent a group of volunteers to 
investigate, and they returned to OU 
with a large rock sample. After Cifelli 
chipped away some of the rock, he made 
a breathtaking discovery. “I said, ’I know 
what that is — it’s a neck bone! But I’ve 
never seen one so big!”’ 

Later, the OU crew excavated more 
than seventeen feet of contiguous neck 
bone. Each individual vertebra measured 
up to five feet long and was attached to 
cervical ribs that were roughly twelve 
feet in length apiece. 

“Everything was perfectly in place, 
then it just stopped,” says Cifelli. 

“We’ve gone back there and used 
remote-sensing techniques, ground- 
penetrating radar, underground com- 
puted seismic tomography, magnetom- 
eters, all kinds of stuff ... but we’ve not 
found any more of that dinosaur.” 

Graduate student Mathew Wedei 
named the dinosaur Sauroposeidon 
pro teles, or “earthquake lizard,” because 
the creature likely caused small earth- 
quakes each time it took a step. 

Cifelli believes that Sauroposeidon is 
"arguably the largest” dinosaur ever 
found. The discovery received extensive 
media coverage, and the Guinness World 
Records 2001 recently included 
Sauroposeidon as the world’s largest 
dinosaur. The supermarket tabloid 
Weekly World News also took notice, its 
headline screaming, “Space Alien 
Remains Found in Dinosaur's Belly; 
Mysterious Skeleton Found Among the 
Bones of a 60-Foot-Tall Sauroposeidon 
Near Oklahoma City!” 


The battle scene of the Clash of the Titans exhibit in the Hall of Ancient Life 
features Sourophogonax moximus (shown here), Oklahoma’s official state fossil. 



— Adam Buckley Cohen 



O K L A H O M A M U S K U M O F HA T URAL f I I S I O R V 


“When you first walk into this gallery,” she says, “you will hear Native origin stories. 
A ro u rt d t h e corn e r, you will 1 1 ea r t h e a rc h a ec > l ogy st o r i es o f h o w we think pea p l e 
came into the New World. The point being that everything else in this gallery is a 
blend of these two voices. We used both the Native and the scientific voices to present 
a very holistic sort of story.” 


'Our collections went from probably the 


United States to the 


besti 


worst 


buildings in the 


in the United States,' says Dr, Michael Mares. 


Handprints cast in clay, each made by a representative of one of Oklahoma's Na- 
tive American tribes, adorn the gallery’s entrance. “I Jove the handprints,” says OU 
President Boren, “To me, they symbolize not only Native American hands hut the 
hands of all of us who must be stewards of Oklahoma’s rich heritage.” 



Still under construc- 
tion, the museum’s 
exhibits are approxi- 
mately one-third 
complete. 


This Tenonlosaurus skull 
was discovered in Montana 
by OU paleontologists. The 
dinosaur inhabited Okla- 
homa 1 00- 1 10 million 
years ago. 
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Excavated in Atoka County in 
southeastern Oklahoma, these 
Tenomostfurus back and rib fossils 
are among 65,000 bones located 
in the vertebrate paleontology 
collection. 



Paleontologists J. Willis Stovall 
and Llewelyn Price — standing at 
the east door of OlTs former 
geology building, now Carpenter 
Hall — discovered these mammoth 
bones near Eldorado, Oklahoma, 
in 1 933* 



Once inside, visitors are treated to some of Oklahoma's most precious archaeo- 
logical treasures. Artifacts which were discovered in northern Oklahoma are believed 
to be more than 25,000 years old, which would arguably make them the first evidence 
of humans in North or South America. 

According to Pr. Don Wyckoff, the museum's Associate Curator of Archaeology, 
these artifacts— broken stone tools and flakes from other stone tools- — were undeni- 
ably fashioned by humans. However, the age of the objects continues to spark aca- 
demic debate, 

“These objects came out ot a deposit that we don't have securely dated," says Wyckoff. 
“We believe they're somewhere from 23,000 to 40,000 years old, with our best date being 
somewhere around 30,000.” Wyckoff says the only artifacts coming close to this dis- 
covery were found in Canada and are thought to be approximately 21,000 years old. 

Visitors can also witness a striking multimedia re-creation of a bison hunt and view 
C oop e r sk u 1 1 , a 1 0 ,000-yea r - o I d deco rated b i so n skull c o ns i d e red t he o I d es t pa i n t ed o b- 
ject in the New World. And they can wind their way through a replica of a thousand- 
y ea r-ol d M i s si ssi pp i a n vi 1 1 age , t h e t rea s u res o f t h e S p i ro M o u n d s, a nd d i o ra mas d e p ict- 
ing contemporary Native American cultures across western Oklahoma. 

“The point of this gallery is to show that Native people have been here a long, long 
time, long before the land runs, and that they are just as viable and strong today as 
they ever have been,” says Wallace. 
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The Pentacerotops is consid- 
ered the ‘jewel 1 of the Sam 
Noble Oklahoma Museum of 
Natural History, With the 
largest skull of any land- 
walking animal, this particu- 
lar Pentaceratops skeleton is 
the only mounted one of its 
kind in the world. 


The carnivorous 
Saurophaganax maximus 
used its impressive front 
claws to capture prey. 



A lthough mares still has several projects on his to-do i is i —exhibits 

to finish, others to build, funds to raise — he cannot help but be pleased with the 
museum's remarkable transformation, *Our collections went from probably the worst 
buildings in l he United States to the best building in the United States, We have 
climate-controlled, state-of-the-art facilities for preserving these collections. We 
have the opportunity to display the treasures of the state of Oklahoma. And people 
are responding. They're seeing Oklahoma as a glorious state with a glorious his- 
tory and a glorious future. The museum is a very hope-filled space,” 

Nowhere is that hope more evident than in the Discovery Room on the first floor, 
a hands-on extravaganza for the museum's youngest visitors. In one corner of the 
room, several children let out a collective “Yuck!” upon learning that the leathery 
object they were holding was, in fact, a bison bladder. Across the room, a group of 
would-be paleontologists search diligently for buried fossils in a sandpit. 

“I think I found one!" exclaims eight -year-old Joseph Dirrim of Ada. “It could be 
a dinosaur head!” 

Meanwhile, in the 1 kill of Ancient Life, other visitors gaze in awe at an altogether 
different sort of dinosaur skull. This one has five horns, stands more than eleven feet 
tall, and is attached to a massive skeleton. 

After seventy- five million years in the ground and more than half a century in hid- 
ing, Pentaceratops has finally arrived. It has been well worth the wait. ($ 



These dinosaur tracks are 
located in a creek bed 
near Kenton, Oklahoma. 
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glances at his partner far below and veils, "Lower me!” And 
suddenly, in that moment, the climber remembers just where 
he is, inside a ninety-foot grain elevator smack in the middle 
of the Oklahoma flatlands* 

Yes, rock climbing has become hot* A Hurry of television 
and magazine ads feature rock climbers, and indoor climb- 
ing facilities are popping up all over the country* Okla- 
homa now has three such gyms (in Oklahoma City, Tulsa, 
and a public one at Tinker Air Force Base in Midwest City), 
Just last year, the 254- page, comprehensive tome. The 
Oklahoma Climber's Guide, was published. 

It still comes as a surprise to many Oklahomans, how- 
ever, that “real” rock climbing exists here. In truth, Okla- 
homa boasts some of the finest granite climbing crags in 
the southern United States. 


Article 

and 

Photography 

by 

Chris 

Corbett 


THE CLIMB AND READY TO PULL THROUGH 
the toughest move on the route, the climber 
strains to reach the next handhold. Stiff from fa- 
tigue, his Fingers touch, then grab, but can't grip the hold 
firmly* Now precariously off balance, the climber's tenuous 
left foothold on the narrow ledge below gives way* A last des- 
perate lunge for the handhold fails, and the climber peels off. 

After an instant of weightlessness, he feels the reassuring tug 
of the rope suspending him in midair. Drained of energy, he 

ertically 

Challenged 



I he jewel oF Oklahoma climbing is Baldy Point, a western extension oF the Wichitas. 


Rock faces in Oklahoma are not especially high. Most climb- 
ing routes range from 25 to 70 feet, but some approach 250 feet. 
Many offer terrific views of the surrounding landscape. Still, 
what many Oklahoma climbs lack in height, they make up for 
in difficulty. Climbers consider Oklahoma to be excellent train- 
ing for routes in world-famous Yosemite Valley in California. 

Tony Mayse, a seasoned climber from Moore, makes an an- 
nual pilgrimage to climb the big walls of Yosemite. “Of all 
the places I’ve climbed, Oklahoma has some of the most com- 
mitting routes,” be says. “The exposed granite faces give an 
airy feeling that parallels that of the bigger and longer routes 
at Yosemite.” 

The Wichita Mountains in southwest Oklahoma are un- 
doubtedly the mecca of Oklahoma climbing. The portion of 
the Wichitas located within the boundaries of the Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge offers more than three hundred 
different routes in over a dozen separate climbing areas. These 
include Leaning Tower, Zoo Wall in the Narrows, two areas 
on Mount Scott, the Meadows near Qua n ah Parker Lake, and 
Crab Eyes and Lost Dome in the Charons Garden Wilderness 
Area. The limestone cliffs at Chandler Park in Tulsa and the 
sandstone cliffs at Robber’s Cave State Park near Wil burton 
also draw serious climbers. 

The jewel of Oklahoma climbing is Baldy Point, a western 
extension of the Wichitas about twenty miles northwest of 
Altus, often referred to simply as “Quartz,” due to its proxim- 
ity to Quartz Mountain State Park (locals refer to the site as 
Glass Mountain), Known for its superb rock, Baldy Point is 
the closest approximation to Yosemite in the region. 

A dvanced technical rock climbing didn’t begin in 

Oklahoma until the mid 1970s, when several outfitters — 
Backwoods among them— opened stores in Tulsa and Okla- 
homa City. These shops catered to backpackers and hikers, 
carrying climbing gear and niche- market climbing publica- 
tions, This minor commercial development stirred the souls 


Climbers are 
advised to wear a 
helmet, often 
called a "brain 
bucket,” to 
protect against 
falling rocks. It 
could mean the 
difference be- 
tween a bruise 
and a serious 
brain injury. 
$754150 


of Seventies youth, Tulsa kids like Terry Andrews and Rick 
Thomas. Most still in high school, these hoys learned to climb 
on the cliffs at Chandler Park. 

“There was a lot of originality hack then,” says Terry 
Andrews, “No one climbed the same way or wore the same 
stuff. Everyone had his own style.” 

Meanwhile, brothers Mike and David Panciera and Greg 
Schooley from Stillwater discovered climbing areas in the 
Wichita Mountains. In 1975, the ihree young men (who had 
climbed in Yosemite) bagged the first ascent of the now classic 
route called Crazy Alice on Zoo Wall in the Narrows. (Some 
of the first routes to be established in this area— Captain 
Crunch and Aerosmith on Leaning Tower — were climbed in 
the early 1970s by an accomplished group of Texans.) 

Duane Raleigh from Weatherford was also climbing in the 
refuge at the time and by the late 1970s had discovered Baldv 
Point. A solid granite monolith, Baldy Point emerges from a 
flat wheat field like a dome. To the climbers, the area meant 
uncharted territory. To landowner Ted Johnson, who died in 
1993, it meant a welcome infusion of young climbers to his 
property [on which Baldy Point was located}. In the years since 
he died, Johnson is remembered fondly as a friend to 
Oklahoma's climbing community. 

The year 1979 marked a watershed of sorts, when Doug 
Robinson, a well-known California climber, came to Okla- 
homa to teach rock classes. The boys from Tulsa, Stillwater, and 
Oklahoma City met for the classes at Chandler Park and the 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge. Robinson was startled by 
the skills of the young Oklahoma climbers, whose abilities had 
developed outside of the more established climbing commu- 
nities in Boulder, Colorado, and Berkeley, California, These 
Oklahomans could climb routes in Chandler Park and the 
Wichitas that even he had trouble with. Nonetheless, 
Robinson's presence inspired confidence and galvanized many 
in Oklahoma's young climbing community. 

“If they had lived elsewhere, nearer one of the big centers, 
the Oklahoma climbers would have moved early on to 
Yosemite or Eldorado Canyon outside Boulder,” Robinson 
would later write in Outside magazine. “Instead, out on 
the arid flat lands, they had to invent their own climb- 
ing boom practically from scratch.” 

A unique convergence happened in 1979 when 
Andrews, Hutchison, Raleigh, and several other 
young climbers all enrolled at the University of 
Oklahoma in Norman. This group set the stage for 
an explosion of new climbing. “They’d scale any- 
thing, from the school library to the rock in some 
farmer’s wheat field,” Robinson wrote. 

The ihree years from 1979 through 1981 saw groups 
of enthusiastic climbers at the Wichitas and Quartz most 
every weekend. Participants recall this period as the “Golden 
Age” of Oklahoma climbing. 

Previous spread, Dray Bullard of Oklahoma City enjoys a 
sunrise climb on Crab Eyes in the Wichitas, Opposite, 
Bullard considers his next move at Baldy Point near 
Quartz Mountain. 
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A carabines is a metal 
ring with a spring-loaded 
gate used to attach the 
rope to a piece of pro or 
to attach a belay device 
to the harness. $5*$i6 


These stoppers are 
used for protection, or 
“pro," against a fall, 

$1 Q-$20 


Climbing shoes have 
sticky robber soles, 
designed to grab rock 
surface and maneuver 
an narrow ledges. 

$ 1 00-$ I SO 


Ropes are the most 
obvious equipment 
required, and they 
aren’t cheap* 

$ 1 24-$ 1 75 


A camming device is a 
spring-loaded anchor 
which can retract or 
release to adjust to the 
crack’s inside dimen* 
sions* $50-$ I 1 0 


A quick-draw set, a 
very short sling with 
carabiners at each 
end, is used to clip 
bolts on sport climbs. 
$14-$ I 8 


A belay device prevents 
a climber from falling 
too far by creating 
friction against the rope* 
$ 1 7-$20 


A figure eight is a backup 
belay device and is also 
used to rappel* $1 l-$28 


V 
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“We ill I pushed each other’s limits,” says Hutchison, “estab- 
lishing the hard, bold routes that Oklahoma is now known for.” 
“It was all an adventure,” adds Andrews, “We didn’t con- 
sider it climbing unless you had to put on a pack and hike in. 
There weren’t any guidebooks, so information about routes 
and where to climb was passed around by word of mouth. 
There were no trails to cliffs like there are today,” 

One semester, Raleigh convinced Rick Thomas to drop out 
of OU so they could spend half a year climbing at Baldy Point, 
Legend has it they ate nothing but potatoes but still managed 
to establish one new route after another. Raleigh was tenacious 
about bagging first ascents. When he broke his leg on a fall in 
the Wichitas, he cut the cast off early so he could finish lead- 
ing the first ascent of the route now known as Dr. Kildare (so 
named as a nod to the medical care he incurred ). 

Ultimately, Raleigh participated in more than ! 20 Oklahoma 
first ascents, far more than any other Oklahoma climber, Ra- 
leigh himself wistfully recalls those years as the best In his life, 

W hat many Oklahoma 

climbs lack in height, they 
make up For in diFFiculty. 

*T feel very fortunate to have been part of the group that pio- 
neered such a great climbing area,” he says, “and I always appre- 
ciated coming home to such good rock after my trips to Yosemtte A 
Eventually, the talented group got restless, and Raleigh and 
the others left Oklahoma to climb in California, Colorado, and 
even the Alps. Raleigh s reputation and skills grew, and in 1990 
the kid from Weatherford became, and still is, publisher and 
editor in chief of America’s foremost rock climbing magazine. 
Climbings based in Carhondale, Colorado, 

The Oklahoma climbing community faced a major crisis in 
1994 when the refuge management proposed a ban on rock 
climbing, claiming that it was incompatible with the main pur- 
p o se o f t h e re fuge, w i I d 1 i fe h ab i t a t p res e r v a t io n . I n re s po n se, 
two climbers from Texas formed the Wichita Mountains Ac- 
cess Association. Climbers throughout Oklahoma and Texas 
j o i n ed t h c W M A A t o fi glut h e ban, wh i c h wo u I d h a v e d e vas - 
tated rock climbing as a sport in Oklahoma. 

In 1996, new refuge manager Sam Waldstein reached an agree- 
ment with the WMAA, which left climbing access largely intact. 
The Wichita Mountains Climber s Coalition, formed in 1996 
and directed by Hutchison, now works closely with management 
to monitor climbing and control its impact in the refuge. 

In another encouraging development, the coalition, indi- 
vidual contributors, and the Boulder-based Access Fund (a 
national climber's organization) are negotiating to purchase 
Baldy Point from the Ted Johnson family. The plan is to have 
Baldy Point become part of nearby Quartz Mountain State 
Park to ensure climbing access in the future. 

Emily Davis of Denver takes a big step on High Anxiety 
on Lower Mount Scott in the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge in November 1999. 


A S THE EPISODE AT THE REFUGE CLEARLY DEMON* 
st rates, many people don't quite know what to think about 
rock climbing* much less rock climbers. Even though the tech- 
niques are little understood by the average person, the basics 
of rock climbing are fairly easy to learn. 

In essence, technical rock climbing is the self-propelled, pro- 
tected ascent of a rock face. Required equipment for beginners 
i n cl udes a ro pc , a h a r n ess, a n d spec i a 1 cl i m b i n g she >es . M a n y 
beginners are trained in top roping. 

Here, an experienced climber sets an anchor at the top of a 
climb and dips the rope to it using a device called a carabiner. . 
Both ends oi the rope hang down to the base of the climb. 

The climber ties one end of the rope to his harness while 
his partner threads his end through a belay device 
on his harness. Should the climber fall during the 
ascent, he's stopped by the arresting action of his 
partner's belay device. 

Top roping is the principal type of climbing done 
in climbing gyms and is unquestionably the safest 
method of climbing and the easiest to learn. Rappelling is what 
a climber does to come down after reaching the top and is not 
itself considered to be rock climbing. Shorter routes on outdoor 
cliffs also can be top roped, but higher rock lends itsell to an- 
other type of climbing called lead or free climbing, 

A lead climber also ties into a rope and has a belay partner, 
but he climbs above his anchors rather than below as in top rop- 
ing. The leader carries a set of removable anchors. As the leader 
climbs, he sets the anchors in cracks in the rock, clipping the rope 
to them. If the leader falls, he is caught by his last anchor, and of 
course by his be layer. So if the leader’s last anchor is ten feet below 
him, he'll fall at least twenty feet before stopping. 

When the leader reaches the end of the route or pitch (a pitch 
is generally about 100 to 150 feet long), he anchors himself, then 
belays his partner {the “second 1 ') up the route. As the second 
climbs, he retrieves all the anchors left by the leader. After the 
second reaches the leader’s belay position, he anchors in and 
belays the leader for the next pitch. This process is repeated until 
climbers reach the end of the route. 

This type of free climbing — using removable anchors such as 
stoppers and camming devices — is known as traditional climbing. 
But some routes go up faces which have cracks that will not take 
anchors. To ascend these aackJess faces, another type of climb- 
ing, called sport climbing, evolved. Sport climbers dip their ropes 
to small bolts which were drilled directly into the rock by previ- 
ous climbers. These bolted routes enable the climber to climb 
lighter, without all the anchors the traditional climber carries, and 
are at least partially responsible for the explosion in popularity of 
rock climbing across the country. The Wichitas and Quartz have 
a mixture of both traditional and bolted routes. (Most bolting in 
the Wichitas occurred in the 1970s.) 

So what is it that possesses some people to ding to vanishing, 
tiny ledges and jam their hands, feet, and lingers into cracks on 
vertical rock faces, pushing and pulling iheir way to the top? Cer- 
tainly one answer is that climbing provides a personal challenge. 
Climbing a difficult route is like solving a puzzle with your body. 
Strength is helpful, hut even more, climbing requires concentra- 



tion, patience, 
co n fi den ce, 
persistence, effi- 
ciency, and a desire to 
overcome obstacles, real or 
imagined. Climbers often feel an 
i m mense sa t i sfac t io n an d sen se of ac- 
complishment after a successful ascent. 
Says Tony Mayse, “When you think back on 
your life, it's often the most challenging times, 
maybe even when you’ve had to suffer, that are the most 
memorable, the most meaningful" 

Oddly enough, an adrenal ine rush is not what most climb- 
ers seek when I hey climb. On the contrary, climbers actually 
seek to control the fear factor, not enhance it. Safety is critical. 
Sometimes, climbers do have to make scary moves, but the 
most satisfying and successful climbing happens when a 
climber’s emotions are under control 

Climbing has been called a metaphor for life. People who 
take to climbing, and who grow to love it, discover a world 
where the words “challenge" and “commitment" take on new 
meanings. Every move on a route is a commitment to over- 
come fear, not to mention gravity. Climbing is the ultimate Zen 
experience of living in the moment, focusing on the here and 
now. On the rock, the mind is focused only on making the next 
move. The ground below fails away, meaningless. All that's 
important is what is right before you, right now. Reaching the 
top is a bonus. The real fun is getting there, ® 

Unless you have a friend who climbs sa fety and is 
willing to take you out > start climbing by going to a 
climbing gynu hiring a guide , or inking a formal 
climbing course. In Oklahoma City, OKC Rocks 
Climbing Gym is located itt the grain elevators south 
of Bricktown, (405) 319-1400. In Tulsa , checkout 
Hew Heights Rock Climbing Gym, (9 IS) 439-4400. 

To hire a guide, call either climbing gym for 
recommendations; expect to pay between $75 and 
$150 per person, per day. For a one to seven-day 
course, search the Internet under “ rock climbing instruction” or 
look for ads hi a climbing magazine. The Colorado Mountain School in 
Estes Park is a good choice, (970} 586-5758 . Expect to pay $75 to $200 
per person, per day . 

Gear is available in Oklahoma City at OKC Rocks, Backwoods, and 
Sun and Ski Sports or New Heights and Backwoods in Tulsa. Shoes, 
harness, belay device, and locking carabiner together run about $200. Its 
best not to buy used climbing gear unless you know its history'. 

The Oklahoma Climber's Guide (Hangdog Mountaineering, $26*95} 
by Chuck Lohn is available wherever climbing gear is sold. Ine guide 
provides directions to most Oklahoma climbing areas and detailed 
descriptions of the routes . For information about the Wichita Mountains 
Climbers Coalition, call (405)264-9390. 
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O NE OF THE MOST INTERESTING THINGS ABOUT 
growing up in Clinton, Oklahoma, was that it sal 
squarely on America's original Lost Highway, 
Route 66, a mighty river of commerce that each year sent thou- 
sands of cars and trucks barreling straight through town. 

Lots of famous people put in appearances' — Jackie 
Gleason, Groucho Marx— but in my memory one towers 
above the rest, a man who later came to embody the same 
hot-wired, low-riding Cadillac convertible style and flash as 
Route 66 itself. 

Five hundred and fifty miles due east of Clinton lies Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. In the early 1950s, Memphis was a racially 
mixed music town teetering on the brink of a cultural revolu- 
tion. Black and white music about to fuse, the two cultures 
brought forth a child called rock-and-roll. 

The music manifested in the person of eighteen -year-old 
Elvis Aaron Presley. The first time Elvis stepped into a record- 
ing studio, he cut a hit record. The first time he stepped onstage, 
he sparked a rock-and-roll riot. 

One hot summer night in 1965, when I was eleven, I had just 
walked barefoot to the neighborhood grocery. Toot ’n Tell, 
From outside 1 heard the strange keening wail of hysterical fe- 
males. As 1 entered the store, a group of five or six teenage girls, 
veiling and laughing and crying all at the same time, were leaving. 

“What's wrong with them?" I asked the lady behind the 
cash register. 

“They just ran into Elvis down at the Trade Winds.” 

The Trade Winds was a motel three blocks away. 

“Elvis?” I asked. 

“Yeah. They said he was in the coffee shop.” 

1 was stunned. Only finding the Beatles in the local 
laundromat seemed less likely. I hotfooted it down there. 

Pressing my nose against the glass windows, I saw that all was 
peaceful. I went inside, A girl of about seventeen was working 
behind the counter. It sounded stupid when 1 asked out loud, 
“Was Elvis just in here?” 

She looked right through me, eyes glazed. “Yeah,” she said 
in a husky voice that, at eleven years old, I found disturbing, 
“Well, wherc’d he go?” 

“Him and that bunch he was with — they just pulled out. 1 
guess they stayed here last night.” 

I took that in. I le was here all night but now was gone. 
“Whafd he look like?” I asked. 1 wanted her to tell me he 
came out of his room in a black leather jacket and slid down 
the banister singing “Jailhouse Rock.” 
w H e 's go rgeo u s, ” $ he s a i d d rea m i ly . 


This was 1965. It was the first time 1 ever heard a woman refer 
to a man with a term like “gorgeous.” 1 wanted to tell her that 1 
was looking for the Elvis who rode motorcycles and did karate, 
not some guy who could he called “gorgeous” or any other sissy 
name. Disappointed, I wandered home. 

But we had not seen the last of Big E, 

These days the Trade Winds is known as the Best Western 
Trade Winds Courtyard Inn, hut the owner and manager is still 
the same kindly Dr. Walter Mason. He remembers the King's 
visits in 1965 and 1966 clearly, 

"In fact, he stayed with us four times,” says Mason, who has 
run the motel since 1963. Each time the routine was the same. 
The Elvis entourage, three Cadillacs and a then -rare RV, would 
check in about midnight. “Elvis liked to drive more than fly and 
was constantly making the run between his hometown of Mem- 
phis and Los Angeles.” 

Clinton, precisely one night out from Memphis, was perfectly 
positioned to put him up for the night. After checking in, Elvis, 
who was always booked into Suite 215, would sleep most of the 
following day, ordering meals through room service. All was well 
until his fourth visit. Mason says, “Elvis 1 group checked in as usual.” 

Then one of the young housekeeping girls delivered a room 
service order to Elvis— catfish and apple pie — and recognized 
the thirty-one year old sprawled out on the bed. It was 1966, 
and Elvis was still lean and mean, with a shiny mane of hair and 
good looks that would stop traffic. Fie was shirt less, wearing 
only a pair of faded Levi s, and there was no doubting who it 
was. Later, another housekeeper ran an errand downtown and 
alerted the townsfolk. “She rode through town like Paul Revere, 
spreading the alarm,” says Dr. Mason. 

When Elvis peeked outside the following morning, he found 
a gallery about the size of a small -town football game waiting for 
him in the parking lot. Taking it with a sense of humor, lie came 
down grinning and said hello to the crowd. A couple of kids were 
tossing a football, and he joined in for a while. 

Then, wav i n g go o d b ye , h e c r a wl ed i n t o o ne of his Cadillacs 
and left, never to return. 

A posse of die-hard fans followed him out of town east on 
Route 66 until, one by one, they gave up and fell away, watch- 
ing Elvis in that Cadillac caravan grow smaller and smaller, fi- 
nally disappearing into the vast open horizon and the mists of 
American legend. tjf 

The Best Western Trade Winds Courtyard Inn sits across the street 
from Oklahoma's Route 66 museum. Suite 215 ranges from $75 to 
$90 per night. 2128 Gary Boulevard in Clinton, (580) 323-2610 . 
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Amazing Grace 






By Steffie Corcoran 


t was a dark and stormy night in 
May 1748 when John Newton, 
avowed sinner and self-de- 
scribed "infidel and libertine, ” 
cursed the raging Atlantic. The Greyhound 
tossed and swayed off the coast of New- 
foundland, immune to the feeble ways of 
men. Storm-tossed, it was sinking fast. New- 
ton, a sometime slave trader and longtime 
seafarer, despaired, frantically pumping water out of the 
hold with the crew. “If this will not do, the Lord have mercy 
upon us!” he uttered. 

Later, the storm passed, and the ship righted itself. Safe in 
his cabin, Newton pondered the possibilities of this "great de- 
liverance,” and for the first time since childhood, he allowed 
for the possibility that God had interceded on his behalf, an 
awareness that gradually changed his life. 

Years later, sometime between 1760 and 1770, John New- 
ton penned the lyrics to one of the world's most beloved 
hymns, “Amazing Grace.” By this time curate at the parish 
in Olney, Buckinghamshire, Newton convinced his friend, 
poet William Cowper, to help him write hymns, a new one 
for each weekly prayer meeting. Taking turns, the two scripted 
an astonishing collection of nearly 350 hymns, The Olney 
Hymns, of which “Amazing Grace,” Number Forty-one, is the 
most endearing and enduring. Nearly two and a half centu- 



ries later, “Amazing Grace” abides. 

Here in Oklahoma, it is beloved by congre- 
gations across denominational and cultural 
lines. In The United Methodist Hymnal, 
Cherokee, Navajo, Kiowa, Creek, and 
Choctaw translations crowd the bottom quar- 
ter of the page. The New Century Hymnal in- 
cludes a Lakota translation. Throughout the 
state and the country, the hymn is sung in joy 
and gratitude among Catholics, Nazarenes, Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Mennonites, and nearly every conceivable group of 
worshipers along the spiritual spectrum. Even those outside 
hallowed church walls connect powerfully with the song s 
eternal messages. 

It's no secret the hymn is revered by African Americans, 
And oh, the irony; “Amazing Grace,” a hymn written by a 
man who profited from the sale of human beings, has been 
adopted by the culture most oppressed by that practice. 

Dr. Eric A. Joseph, chaplain and director of the Annie 
Laurie Coleman Heritage Center at Langston University, says, 
"That's usually how the Lord works.” Tolerance of the op- 
pressor is a fundamental Christian principle, he says. "We as 
an African people are truly aware of the evil that resides in 
the human heart. We are a forgiving people because we know 
that God will fight our battles and oppressors. God reminds 
us that we have all sinned and fallen short of his glory.” 
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Interestingly, the lyrics to "Amazing Grace” 
were published with an American melody, 
probably a folk melody, sometime around 
1900. As Dr. Joseph says, “The melodies that 
the Africans would sing on their holocaust 

pilgrimage to the New World were ironically 
instrumental in one of Newton's most awe- 
some lyrics, "Amazing Grace/” 


in Jesus,” often anthologized in hymnals across 
the country* Bartlett himself led music at Falls 
Creek Baptist Assembly near Davis for twenty- 
six summers. There, he was affectionately called 
“Uncle Gene” by thousands of teenagers. 

Things of quality endure* In turn, things that 
endure take on lives of their own. "Amazing 
Grace” touches us in a way that makes the song 


Despite Newton's religious conversion in 
1748, he continued to deal in human flesh for several years. 
No lighting bolt dropped from the sky to illuminate his sin 
and propel him immediately toward the clergy. In his later 
years, however, Newton became one of England's most in- 
fl u e n t i al a bo 1 i tion i sts. 

In an interesting twist, “Amazing Grace” has a surprising 
Oklahoma connection. Flash forward to last century, 1964. 
Gene Bartlett, director of church music for the Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention of Oklahoma, paid a friend a favor. Singer 
Beverly Terrell had long hoped for a new twist on an old 
theme. According to Bartlett's widow, Emma-Jeanne Bartlett, 
Terrell asked him to write "something that says the same thing 
as ‘Amazing Grace" does but says it in a different way.” The 
result was "Grace So Amazing,” a hymn commonly sung by 
area Baptists* 

Bartlett's bloodlines were musical through and through. His 
father, Eugene M. Bartlett $r„ wrote the well-known “Victory 


timeless. Like grace, in fact. When wc hear it, 
gratitude and understanding well up, filling us with emotion so 
strong we choke up. Perhaps Newton himself, that everyman sin- 
ner touched by grace, said it best: “Salvation is wholly of grace 
not only undeserved but undesired by us until God is pleased to 
awaken us to a sense of our need of it. And then we find every- 
thing prepared that our wants require or our wishes conceive.” 
Amen. SB 


Opposite page, In 1788, John Newton wrote, 1 hope it wilt 
always be a subject of humiliating reflection to me that I 
was once an active instrument in a business at which my 
heart now shudders/ Above, The Ambassadors' Concert 
Choir of Oklahoma City has entertained local and national 
audiences since 1979. Inset, A Music/ says Dr. Paul 
Hammond, a dean at Oklahoma Baptist University, 'has 
been a very instrumental part of the Falls Creek experi- 
ence. Gene [Bartlett] *s leadership.. .profoundly influenced 
thousands of young people in Oklahoma. 1 
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The Cranberry: 

Bitter Fruit with Sweet Appeal 



T he cranberry is the culinary symbol of the holiday season, 
serving the unique role of both food and decoration. But what 
is a cranberry? The American cranberry ( Vaccinhtm macrocarpum) 
is a small red berry that grows on dense vines rooted in bogs scattered 
along the shorelines of the northern United States, 

One of only three commercially produced fruits indigenous to North 
America, the versatile fruit was used by American Indians for food, 
medicine* and dye. Early colonists used the vitamin C-rich fruit to pre- 
vent scurvy on transatlantic voyages. Gradually, the locally abundant 
berry became an integral part of New England cuisine and, eventually, 
popular throughout America. 

Because they are harvested in the fall, fresh cranberries ap- 
pear at the supermarket early in the holiday season, usually in 
twelve-ounce plastic bags. Although associated primarily with 
Thanksgiving, this popular and indispensable berry is now 
used in various ways* not all Epicurean- related, through- 
out the holidays. 

There are candied, bran died, dried, and sugar- frosted 
cranberries. Gourmet cooks prepare cranberry torte, 
gelato, focaccia, mousse, cordial, even beer. As Christ- 
mas approaches, cranberries adorn buffet tables and 
float in punch bowls. Creative craftsmen turn hun- 
dreds of cranberries into cheery wreaths hung on front 
doors and swags draped over mantels. 

Whether it s mouth-watering cheesecake topped 
with a crimson -red cranberry glaze or the festive charm 
of cranberries adorning a Christmas tree, this favorite 
fruit makes the holiday season complete. 


By Mimi Rippee 
Photography by John Jemigan 


Cranberry Bread Stuffing 

A traditional , sovo/y stuffing enhonced by favorite holiday ingredients 


I loaf raisin bread, sliced 
I loaf white bread, sliced 
I cup dried cranberries 
I cup orange juice 
3 ounces butter 
I 1/2 cups finely chopped onion 

1 cup finely chopped celery 

3/4 cup finely chopped, toasted pecans 
Zest of 2 oranges 

2 teaspoons salt 

I 1/2 teaspoons poultry seasoning 
I teaspoon black pepper 
I teaspoon dried thyme 


Preheat the oven to 350 degrees, Remove crusts 
from bread slices. Cut bread into I (T cubes and place 
on cookie sheets, Dry out bread cubes in the oven 
for about five minutes. Remove from oven and 
let cook 

In a medium bowl, cover the dried cranberries 
with orange juice; set aside. 

Melt the butter in a large pot over medium heat. 
Saute the onion and celery until render* about five min- 
utes. Remove the pot from the heat and stir in the pe- 
cans , orange zest, and seasonings. Add the plumped 
cranberries and any remaining juice. Gradually incor- 
porate the bread cubes* adding additional orange juice 
if moister stuffing is desired. Fill a prepared turkey or 
goose, or halve the recipe to stuff a duck. 





Cranberry Fruit Chutney 


Place all ingredients in a large, enameled pot. Gradu- 
ally bring mixture to a boil, stirring occasionally. Sim- 
mer, uncovered, for about twenty minutes, stirring 
every few minutes. Cranberries and other fruit will 
soften and mixture will thicken. Cool slightly, then 
transfer chutney to a bowl. Cool completely, then 
cover and refrigerate, Serve at room temperature 
with poultry, pork* or lamb. 


Cranberry sauce for the new millennium 

l twelve ounce bag cranberries, 
rinsed, picked over 
I large green apple, peeled, 
cored, diced 

1 mango, peeled* pitted, diced 
3/4 cup brown sugar, packed 

2 cups red onion, diced 

1 cup dried apricots, chopped 
1/2 cup golden raisins, chopped 

2 tablespoons raspberry vinegar 

2 tablespoons crystallized ginger, minced 

3 small doves garlic, minced 
1/2 teaspoon curry powder 

1 14 teaspoon allspice 
1/4 teaspoon salt 
Finch ground cayenne 


Cranberry Hazelnut Cookies 

A classic drop cookie with the sophisticated pairing of cranberries and hazelnuts 


\ cup white sugar 

3/4 cup brown sugar, packed 

4 ounces butter, at room temperature 

1/4 cup plus 2 tablespoons whole milk 

I egg, beaten 

I teaspoon vanilla 

3 cups all-purpose flour 

l teaspoon baking powder 

1/2 teaspoon salt 

1/4 teaspoon baking soda 

1 cup chopped, toasted hazelnuts 

2 1/2 cups cranberries, 

coarsely chopped 


Don’t Be Shy 

It's easy to forget your finest, 
but don't. Silver, whether a 
complete set or a mix and 
match of various pieces, sets 
the mood for the holidays 
most any ocher occasion. 



Light It Up 

For an in ex pensive but 
festive touch, candles will 
spark up even the most drab 
of interiors, 



In a large bowl, mix together the sugars and butter 
until smooth. Add milk egg, and vanilla and mix until 
well combined. Sift together the next four ingredients. 
Gradually stir into the sugar mixture just until com- 
bined. Gently fold in the nuts and cranberries until 
evenly distributed. Cover bowl and chill cookie dough 
in the refrigerator for at least two hours. 

Preheat oven to 375 degrees. Form balls of dough 
approximately I l/2 M in diameter and place 2” apart 
on greased cookie sheets. Bake until golden, about 
thirteen minutes. Let cool slightly, then remove 
to a rack to cool completely. Makes about four ( w 
dozen cookies. 


Kitchen Ufesaver 

A set of sturdy tongs, like 
these made by Good Grips/ 
OXO t can be a cook's best 
friend, Tongs can fish out 
unwanted ingredients, toss a 
salad, or move a hot plate. A 
must-have for the upcoming 
cooking season 




The Scoop 

Ladles are handy to have 
around— but usually aren't. 
Before the guests arrive, 
polish yours off and set aside 
for instant access. 
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Gifts from 
Oklahoma’s Oldest 
Cheese Factory 



CHEESE 


Gift Packs Available for immediate 
shipping or let us assemble a gift 
basket including other Made In 
Oklahoma Products available at our Oklahoma City shop . 
Phone orders welcome. Call for a brochure (405) 043-2707 or 
Order on-line at www.watongacheese.com. 

Visit us at these locations; 


4303 N.W. 39th Expressway, Oklahoma City, 73112 
314 E. 2nd, Watonga, OK 73772 
Visit our new store at Gainesville, TX t Outlet Mall 



Premier Garnik Company Cekbmmg 3 1 Years' 

Two Miles West Of Bartlesville On US Hwy 60 
1-888-636-0351 - www.keepsakecandles.com 


OMfiksan tJTwjtscb Jot 
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Honey Glazed Spiral Sliced Ham 

Whole; 1 4 to 16 pound — S65 
Half: 7i/> to 9 pound — $37.50 


To order, call (405) 232-2114 
or (800) 241-6328. 

cusacluneats.com 
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iia^^Cogggy 


ORIGINAL* 


Deliver: (918) 744-4438 
or Ship (800) 426-8449 

Call or Come In 

1810 E. 51 st Street 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Tftfo Holiday Scoaom! 


Oklahoma's Ultimate 

Established 1988 
More Than 40 Great Oklahoma 
Products to Select From 

Baskets Include: 

+ The Oklahoma Sampler 

V The "Okie" Gourmet 

♦ The Oklahoma Cowboy 

Oklahoma Sweet Stuff 

+ The Oklahoma Cheese Lover 


Sift Shop Red Dirt 

SOAP COMPANY 

Visit our Soa(> Factory and Gift Shop 
on “Radar Writ” where vou’lt find a 
delightful retec+ion of natural roa^r, 
Milk bath) bath s alts, shave soaps and 
other bath and b odv products. 
located 2 Miles west of Bartlesville 
on Hwv* 60, from Hwy> 12% 

Mail order call; (918) 338-1176 
1001 Radar kill Road • Bartlesville) OK 7 1-003 
w w w* red dir+so a/>. com 


J5, Head w : 
Country 


Now shipping gift packs nationwide! 

Call toll-free (888) 762 -1227- 

Let an Oklahoma State, National and World Bnr-B-Q 
Champion help you produce award -winning' meals! 

You'll Hrid Head Country Bar-B Q Sauce and All-Purpose 
Championship Seasoning at your favorite grocery store- 

Mead Country Food Products, Inc, 

P.Q, Box 2324 * Ponca City, OK 7+^02 
(580) 762-1227 • (888) 762-1227 

www+ he ad co untry, com 


AH/ Oklahoma/ 
Holiday Tradition/ 


BRAUM’S 

ORIGINAL 

Egg Nog 


ICH CRliAM AND 1>AIKY STORES 



§*«tf In Ohlohomei 



Bel Sr if fin Vroduck 
JKalie your [Holidays [Better!! 


Food Company 

111S. Cherokee Street 
Muskogee, OK 74403 
(918) 687-6311 
(918) 687-3579 FAX 


Email; Griffin@azalea.net Website: Griffinfoods.com 


Your Source* for gourmet 
Inf~ske.lL and, Shelled* Peanuts 



Plus, we offer honey glazed pecans, cashews 
and almonds. Whether it’s by the bag, by the 
box or in one of our beautiful gift baskets or 
tins, Texoma Peanut Inn offers “Only the 
Freshest — Only the Best” products. 

And remember, we ship all over the world. 



P.O. Box 309 
Madtl!, OK 73446 
(580) 795-7693 
FAX (580) 795-7693 





Hand-made 
jcttndy ivith 


ingredients 

available 


preservatives ^ 

Aunt Bill’s Brown Candy: 

$21 (including tax & shipping) 

_ 1 ^ $17 each additional! .J'f 

Million Dollar FiuTtffc 1 

$1H (including tax & shipping) 

$15 each additional 

Older by check: 3017 Castle Rock Road 
Oklahoma Opt^OK 73120 •FAJfr(405) 751 0607 
Onlin e: wwwcokct >n s unier. \ let / ivfatic - in - ok 
Purchase at: Crescent Market or 

Classic Gourmet in Oklahoma City 
Tis the Season in Edmond t 

Th^C^ndy Basket in Nopnan 



A Holiday Tradition 


Field’s "Worlds Best" Pecan Pie originated in Pauls Valley 
when two brothers persuaded their wives to cook pastries for 
their restaurant customers. The same recipes Mrs, Hazel Field 
used in 1925 are followed today. A pure and natural dessert 
with no preservatives or additives, its available in the frozen 
food section of your favorite grocery store. 

MAIL ORDER AVAILABLE P.O, Box 7. Pauls Valiev, OK 73075 

0 inch, 2 Ih. pie - $10.95 Cx (405) 238-7381 * (800) 280-7501 

Shipped in a reusable l in ^ FAX (405) 238-5075 

Incl , l IPS tie livery in USA E-mail; fie lds@telepath com 

www.fieldspies.com 







Tlt«v% Holiday Scoaom! 



^FuLLYik-- 

fflfflgs Cooked 

Chicken & Beef Items 


Cut Prep T ime in Half! 

MADE IN Perfect 


Alone or in 
a Recipe 


Available At Your Local Grocery 

Advance Food Company, Enid. Oklahoma 1 - 877 - 447-3279 


Idle Knot Farm 


"Cheese'! The- way it should ht/\ ’’ 



Ripley, OK 


'At 'Idle 'Knot (Farm, oil cheeses are made 
from, natural, whole pasteurized milk that is 
produced by a herd ’of (guernsey and ‘Holstein 
cows in a Cjrad'e "‘A"'ddiry barn. ‘Ho drugs or., 
hormones are used cm the cows tc> increase mifk 
production. We do not use any artificial colors 
urn stabilizers in the cheese. 

•Idle Knot ‘Farm is not q Carge, commercial 
factory farm. We are smafl ana believe in. 
ij uaCifyl —.from the cow who gives the milk, 
through the cheese vuf and to the store or 
restaurant where you, the consumer, can tciste 
ancf enjoy the fruits of our labor. Since our 
cheeses are a natural', hand-crafted product, 
variation should be expected, and enjoyed. 

We hope you enjoy 'our cheese as 'much as we 
enjoy creatmq it. ' 

The Tribie Family 



Brighten Your Holi&dye 

with A\d<k in Oklahoma products. 


For more information, contact the Oklahoma Department of 
Agriculture Market Development Services Division 

P.O. Box 528804 • Oklahoma City, OK 73152 * (405) 522-5509 


r 
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: Giving Oklahoma agriculture and food processors a helping hand — that’s 


! what the Oklahoma Department of Agriculture's Market Development Services 
I Division is all about, www.madeinoklahoma.net is the division’s 

newest project to help our state's agricultural economy by 
broadening outlets for agricultural commodities. Log on to 
hOP www.madeinoklahoma.net and browse through the list of 

Made In Oklahoma companies, search out their sites 
(On OYh O and purchase the many items produced 

i „ y fa 0 and/or processed right here in 

Oklahoma. 
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Tulsa’s Premier Historic Hotel 

Weddings * Conferences * ij-.ir Mitzvahs 
Meetings *55 Luxury Rooms and Suites 
Meeting Space for 10 lo 250 
Corporate and Weekend Rates 
Smoke-free Facility * Deluxe Amenities 
The Chalkboard Restaurant 
Professional Personalized Serv ice 


MeBimey Mansion 

.For the discriminating traveler 

Make one of Oklahoma^ most 
treasured historic dwellings your 
Tulsa headquarters for business or 
pleasure travel. 

Enjoy afternoon refreshments, a 
luxurious guest room and a heart > 
American breakfast ail within easy 
access to Tulsa's downtown business 
district, Utica Square shopping, and 
Phi I brook and Grlcrease Museums. 

w ww.mcbi meym ans it m .com 


Member Historic Hmds o1 America 


Our chairs and ottomans 
will rest and relax you in an 
easy-amhlin " western wav. We 
dofwntieriers! 

Thunder - ^ 
Ranch 

To order call: \ Jsfl 

1-8XK-77M474 *1 

1309 i-:, 35th Place \WD # 

Tulsa. OK 74105 


i. ' . ua wimfriH 


vors 


P presented by 

| Tulsa World 


Flavor., itie finest 
(fining experience 
in Tuba. 

The freshest ingredients, 
prep&d with unique 
combinations of tastes, 
textures and aroma, 
moke diing with 
usamast 
Tbvorfor event. 


Delicious holiday or 
everyday gift baskets, 

imported chocolates 
& exquisite candies 

Best selection of 
sugar-free chocolates 
Maty Engelbreit 
Muffy Vanderbear 

Call us toll free 
(800) 514-3191 

We deliver locally and 
ship nationally 

Or visit us at the 
Farm Shopping Center 
51st & Sheridan 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(918) 622-0990 

w ww, sweet to ot ho k . com 


14th & S. Main, Tulsa (918) 587-8200 • www.hotelajnbassador-tulsa.com 


Flowers & Gi 


G69-6GOO 

wwwdulsazoo.org 

Admission $4 (includes train ticket} 
Group rate? available 

ty JOffnRr One. KflEZ “Z.SFilf. 

Grcra! PS<t\rts. OticJ-Ca^ (tatfl/rtfl Cfi , 
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This season includes the seventh annual performance of The Nutcracker by the Lawton City Ballet. The 2000 production features Joanna 
Berman and Stephan Legate of the San Francisco Ballet Company. Performances will be held on December 2 at I p.m. and 7:30 p.m* 
(with special showings for children on December I at I 0 a.m* and I 2:30 p.m.) at the McMahon Auditorium, 801 Northwest Ferris. Ticket 
prices range from $8 to $ I 2. (580) 58 I -3472. 


EDMOND 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Fine Arts Institute 1400 S Broadway. Nov 1 -29: 
CJay Workshops with Gwen. Nov 6-27; The Art 
ol Oil Painting II, Nov 7-28; Independent Clay 
Study, Nov 1 1 ; Ac ling Workshop. Nov 27 -Dec 
21; Drawing Atteniion. (405) 340-4481 

Mitchell Hall Theater at UCO Nov 2-5: Johnny 
Skeeky (Gianni Scbicchi). Nov 16-19: Paradise 
Hotel. Nov 30: Phantom. (405) 974-3375 

Nov 18 An Evening with Sandi Patty, Edmond 
North High School, (405) 974-3375 

Nov 25,26 Dickens Christmas, Downtown, 
(405) 348-8222 

Dec 9,10 Christmas Ice Show, Arctic Edge Ice 
Arena. (405) 348-5496 

ENID 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Cherokee Strip Conference Center Nov 25: 

Arts & Crafts Show. Dec 10: Hospice Tree 
Lighting Ceremony. (580) 234-1919 

Chisholm Trail Expo Center 1 1 1 W Purdue, 
Dec 2 1 Montgomery/Gentry Concert. Dec 1 5- 
17: Arenac ross. (580) 237-0238 

Enid Public Library 120 W Main. Nov 2: WWJI 
Video — The Navy's War. Nov 9: WWII Video — 
MacArthur and the Pacific War. Nov 1 6: WWII 
Video— Truman & Victory, (580) 234-6313 


Enid Symphony Center Nov 4,5; Michael 
Misner, French Horn. Dec 2: The Nutcracker. 
(580) 237-9646 

Nov 3,4 Mennonite Relief Sale, Garfield 
County Fairgrounds. (580) 267-3376 
Nov 8 Men's Garden Club Pecan Show & Ga- 
rage Sale, Hoover Building, (580) 237-2494 
Nov 10-18 Greetings, Gaslight Theatre, (580) 
234-2307 

Nov 1 1 Holiday Bazaar, Vance Air Force Base, 
(580) 237-6925 

Nov 24-Dec 31 Enid Lights up the Plains, 

Downtown, (580) 234-1 052 

Nov 29 -Dec 3 Grand Nat 1 1 Quail Hunt, Various 
Locations. (5B0) 233-5682 
Dec 8-13 Christmas Pageant, Emmanuel 
Baptist Church, (580) 237-2494 
Dec 10 Prairte Christmas, Humphrey Heritage 
Village, (580) 237-1907 

LAWTON 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Nov 4 Juried Art Show, Leslie Powell Founda- 
tion & Art Gallery, (580) 357-9526 

Nov 11,12 Beary Special Arts & Crafts Show, 

NaH Guard Armory, (580) 357-0882 

Nov 11,12,18 Fall Foliage Walk, Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, (580) 429-3222 
Nov 16-19 The Cover of Life, Cameron Univer- 
sity Studio Thealre, (580) 581 -2478 


Nov 25 Kiwanis 8K Turkey Trot, Mounl Scott, 
(580) 529-5273 

Dec 1,2 The Nutcracker, McMahon Auditorium, 
(580) 357-2700 

Dec 10 Holiday Open House, Percussive Arts 
Society. (580) 353-1455 

MUSKOGEE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

The Castle of Muskogee 3400 Fern Mountain Rd. 
Nov 11,12: Boars "s Heade Feaste. Nov 11,12; 
Nat'l Jousting Tournament, (918) 687-3625 
Civic Center 425 Boston. Nov 14: Merry Christ- 
mas Luncheon, (918) 682-9131. Nov 18: Taste 
of Muskogee, (918) 682-3721. Nov 24,25: 
ABWA Arts & Crafts Show. (918) 682-2422 
Nov 13-Dec 8 Festival of Trees, Arrowhead 
Mall, (918) 687-6747 

Nov 18 Mid-Illinois Ballet Company, Sadler 
School. (918) 684-3820 

Dec 1-10 Living Christmas Tree, First Baptist 
Church, (918)682-3496 

Dec 2 Christmas Parade, Downtown. (918) 
684-2815 

Dec 2,3 Kelly B. Todd Tour of Homes, 

Citywide, (918) 683-4621 
Pec 4 Messiah, St, Paul's Methodist Church. 
(918) 687-6747 

Dec 8 Muskogee High Christmas Concert, 

Arrowhead Mall, (918) 683-4100 
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City Lights 

Sprinkle your Christmas spectacu- 
lar with the best Italian food in 
Oklahoma. Enjoy a quaint shopping 
ex peri ence in hi sti >ri c M c A I e s te r ! 

City Lights can be viewed 
Thanksgiving Day through New 
Year s Day. 




www.cilyormciilcsler.cum 

(918)421-4998 



Holiday Spirit Everyday I 

Discover Okmulgee, a community Filled with holiday cheer throughout the year! Not 
only does Okmulgee sparkle during the Christmas season with enchanting lights, great 
shopping, and holiday decor. ..we offer Norman Rock well-style getaways 12 months 
mu of the year 


Visit Okmulgee and Discover: 

Fe st i v al of L i gh t s Pa rude Decc m he r 2 
Sparkle Shopping Spree Giveaway December 23 
Okmulgee and Dripping Springs State Parks (minutes from downtown} 

Variety of Gift Shops in our Historic Downtown 
Creek Council House Museum . 

OSli-Okmulgee Discover 

(918) 756-6172 or 18011) 555-5552 ^ KlTiulgee 
Web address; www.tuurakniulgec.com 
I’.O. Box 609. 112 North Morton. Okmulaee, OK 74447 


J 



November 2000 

] I Ray Priee/Kilty Wells Concert 

1 1 Ladies* Camp of Instruction tft cib&om 
I L 1 2 Boare's Heade Feast 
I 8 Clay Walker Concert 

Nov, 23 - 

Jan. I Garden of Lights 

Muskogee Purk> &. Recreation, < 63S4-6>3t H 1 
24. 25 ABWA Arts & Crafts Show 


December 2000 

1-3 Living Christmas Tree 

2 I. i, Gancm 

2 Dow mown Chri Minas Parade (6 p.mj 

2, 3 Kelly B, Todd Tour of Homes 
4 ‘Messiah” (play) 

8 Muskogee Hign School Christmas GbtKvrt 

8,9 1848 Candlelight Tour (R Git^oni 

8 10 Living Christmas Tree 

9, 10 “The Nutcracker (ballet) 

10 Hoi iday H o me To u r f Fs. Gibson i 
1 3 “Babes in Toy land (play) 

15-17 Laser Light Show 

22 Muskogee's Magic Holiday Giveaway 

Muskogee Chamber of Commerce {682-2401 t 


Garden of Lights 

This season add a new dimension to your holidays! Come visit Honor Heights Park, 
where over one million shimmering lights arc placed meticulously to enhance the nat- 
ural beauty of the park's gardens, waterfalls, and ponds. Dancing in the night amid 
this natural backdrop are animated lighted displays of children playing and woodland 
creatures that make their home in the park. You won't want to miss this exciting display! 


T nr more information, please contact Muskogee Convention and Tourism at (918) 684-6363 or 1-888-687-6 1 37 
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CALENDAR 


Sports Schedules* 

OSU Football 

Nov 18 Baylor 

Nov 25 

OU 

OU Football 

Nov 18 

Texas Tech 

OKC Blazers Hockey 

Nov 3 

Wichita 

Nov 5 

Border City 

Nov 10 

Wichita 

Nov 1 ] 

Memphis 

Nov 17 

San Diego 

Nov 18 

San Diego 

Nov 23 

Topeka 

Nov 25 

Tulsa 

Nov 28 

San Antonio 

Dec 4 

Columbus 

Dec 9 

Border City 

Dec 22 

Border City 

Dec 23 

San Antonio 

Dec 25 

Wichita 

Dec 3 1 

Tulsa 

Tulsa Oilers Hockey 

Nov 4 

Topeka 

Nov 7 

Wichita 

Nov 1 1 

Indianapolis 

Nov 14 

Topeka 

Nov 24 

Border City 

Dec 1 

Columbus 

Dec 8 

OKC 

Dec 9 

San Antonio 

Dec 12 

Topeka 

Dec 22 

San Antonio 

Dec 25 

Border City 

Dec 29 

OKC 

*Home Games Only 


NORMAN 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Lake Thunderbird State Park Nov 11,12: End of 

School & Fall Camp Outs. Dec 1 6: Eagle Watch. 
(405) 321 4633 

Sooner Theater T01 E Main, Nov 30-Dec 2 . 
Hansel & Gretel, Dec 2.3: Amah I & the Night Visi- 
tors. (405) 364-6962 

Tribes Gallery 307 E Main. Nov 18: Spirit Winds. 
Dec 16: American Indian Art Calendar Signing, 
(405) 329-6226 

Nov 17-Dec 31 Holiday Gift Gallery, Firehouse 
Art Center, (405) 329-4523 
Dec 1-31 Winterfest 2000, Citywide, (405) 
321-2200 

Dec 10 Historical Home Tour & Victorian 
Tea, Cleveland County Historical Society, 
(405) 321-0156 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

City Arts Center Nov i 18: 24 Works on Paper, 
Dec 7-31 : New Works— Randy Marks & Su- 
san Morrison. Dec 7-31 : Show & Tell CAC In- 
structor Exhibit. (405) 951-0000 
IAO Artspace 1 N Hudson. Nov 17-Dec 31: 
Bryan Dahivang— Mindwurst. Nov 1 7 -Dec 31 : 
POPE— Souls of a City (405) 232-6060 
Natl Cowboy Hall of Fame 1 700 NE 63rd St. 
Nov 21, Dec 19: Tuesdays at Sundown. Dec 
12: Michael Martin Murphey’s Cowboy Christ- 
mas Ball. (405) 478-2250 
Omniplex Nov 24,25: Holiday Marketplace. Nov 
24 -Dec 31 : Holiday TreeFest Nov 24-Dec 31 : 
Star of Wonder (405) 602-6664 
Dec 10-31 High School Art Competition, 
OCU Hulsey Gallery, (405) 521-5230 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

State Fair Arena Nov 5-18: World Champion- 
ship Quarter Horse Show, (405) 297 8938. 
Nov 24 -Dec 2: Nat I Reining Horse Futurity, 
(405) 946-7400 

ON THE STAGE 

The Blue Door Nov 4: Michael Fracasso Live 
Recording with Charlie Sexton. Nov 7: Richard 
Shindell. Nov 24: Jimmy LaFave. Dec 8: Ray 
Wylie Hubbard. Dec 12: Geoff Muldaur. Dec 
16: Don Conoscenti. Dec 23: Red Dirt Rangers 
Christmas Show. (405) 524-0738 
Rose State College Performing Arts Theater 
Nov 3,4: Vienna to Broadway— Music in the 
Theater. Nov 10.1 1: Oklahoma City Philhar- 
monic Orchestra Classics Series presents 
Dimitri Ashkenazy— Clarinet. Nov 30- Dec 9: 
Driving Miss Daisy, (405) 733-7430, Nov 30- 
Dec 10: OCU American Spirit Dance Company 
presents Yuietide Magic, (405) 232-7575 
Stage Center 400 W Sheridan Ave. Nov 15-18; 
Joseph and the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat, (405) 270-4800. Nov 24-Dec 16: 
Carpenter Square Theatre presents Over the 
River and Through the Woods, (405) 232-6500 
Nov 2-5 The Shadow Box, OCU Burg Theatre, 
(405) 521-5227 

Nov 24-Dec 17 The Twelve Days of Christmas, 

Oktafioma Children s Theatre, (405} 951 -001 1 

INDIAN EVENTS 

Dec 31 Good Medicine Society’s New Year's 
Eve Sobriety Dance, State Fairgrounds. 
(405) 943-7935 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Dec 2 Saturday with Santa & the Festival of 
Lights Parade, Myriad Botanical Gardens, 
(405) 297-3995 

Dec 2,3 Christmas & Kwanzaa Festival, 

Myriad Convention Center, (405) 297-3300 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

Zoological Park & Botanical Garden Nov 17 

Special Story Time— Curious George. Dec 1 - 
24: Deck the Zoo, Dec 2,9,16: Breakfast with 
Santa. Dec 15: Special Story Time— Berenstem 
Bear Parents. (405) 424-3344 

Nov 25-Dec 31 OGfiE Garden Lights, Myriad 
Gardens, (405) 297-3995 
Nov 28 Holiday Celebration, Stale Capitol. 
(405) 523 "4229 

Dec 9,16 Christmas Open House, Governor's 
Mansion, (405) 523-4229 
Dec 20,21 Winter Break Camps, City Arts Cen- 
ter, (405) 951-0000 

Dec 31 Opening Night, Downtown, (405) 
270-4848 

PONCA CITY 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Nov 3-Dec 29 Angel Central, Ponca Plaza* 
(580) 765-2093 

Nov 11 Veteran’s Day Parade, Downtown, 
(580) 765 1 367 

Nov 22-Dec 30 Festival of Angels, Citywide, 
(580) 767-0420 

Nov 23 Pioneer Woman 10K & 2K Run, Pic 

neer Woman Statue, (580) 765-7855 

Nov 24 Christmas Tree Lighting & Caroling, 

Centennial Plaza, (580) 763 "8082 

Dec 2 Christmas Gata, Marland Estate Man 
Sion, (580) 767-0420 

Dec 3-31 Christmas Tree Collage, Ponca 
City Arts Center, (580} 765-9746 
Dec 8 Historic Holiday Homes Tour* 

Cilywide, (580) 763-8067 

TULSA 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

GUcrease Museum Nov 1 Dec 3; On the Road 
with Thomas Hart Benton — Images of a 
Changing America. Nov 3-Dec 3: American Art 
in Miniature, (918) 596-2700 
Philbrook Museum of Art Nov 1-26: TbeTri 
umph of French Painting— A Century ol Mas 
terpieces from Ingres to Matisse. Nov 1 -Dec 
31: The Age of Caricature — British Satirical 
Prints from the Permanent Collect ion. Dec 1 - 
10: Festival of Trees. (918) 749-7941 

ON THE STAGE 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center 1 10 E 2nd St. 

Nov 2-5; Marvin's Room. Nov 3-5: Tulsa Bal- 
let presents A European Evening. Nov 7: 
PresidenFs U.S. Marine Band, Nov 9,1 M2: 
Tulsa Indian Acrors Workshop, Permanent 
Paranoia. Nov 10, 1 1 : Frank Sinatra Jr. Nov 
11 . 12; Moscow String Quartet. Nov 12: Eileen 
Ivers & Her Band. Nov 16-18: Heidi. Nov 16- 
1 8: Schusterman Young at Art Series. Nov 17: 
Dr. Ronan Tynan. Nov 18: Evening of Brahms, 
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December, Month of Contradictions 

December, filled with contradictions: 
the raucous rush of shopping, 
the hush of holy midnight services; 
the icy clutches of winter, the balmy days of false spring; 
the glittering tinsel of lavish parties, 
the gnawing loneliness of the homeless; 
the laughing Santa, ho-ho-ing down a chimney to leave gifts; 
or the soft voice of a newborn Babe, 
come to give the greatest gift of all; 

the end of a year, 
with promise of a new beginning. 

— Maxine Sanford Austin 

Errid native Maxine Austin is the author of The Spring of the Spirit: 


Nov 19; Vienna Boys Choir, Nov 20: Armchair 
Traveler— Austria Above and Beyond, Nov 28- 
Dec 3: Showboat, Dec 1 -9: Our Town. Dec 7- 
23: A Christmas Carol, Dec 9: Jon Kimura 
Parker Piano, Dec 15-17: I Hear Music in the 
Air. Dec 15-24; The Nutcracker, (918) 596-711 1 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Nov 3-5 Tulsa Arts & Crafts Fall Festival, 

Expo Square, Fairgrounds, (918) 664-4162 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Tulsa Garden Center 2435 S Peoria. Nov 15: 
Brown Bag Lunch Lecture with Susan Barnes 
of Wild Birds Unlimited. Nov 18,19: Tulsa Gar- 
den Club's Fall Flower Show. Dec 2,3: Tulsa 
Herb Society's Carols & Crumpets Herbal 
Craft Sale, (91 8) 746-5125 

Dec 3 Christmas Lights in the Park, Pedes- 
trian Bridge, (918) 596-2001 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

Nov 18 Oklahoma Marathon, 71st & Riverside 
Drive. (918) 596-2001 

YUKON 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Nov 10-17 Arsenic & Old Lace, 601 Oak, 
(405) 681-5263 

Nov 25 Christmas Tree Lighting, Downtown, 

(405) 354-1895 

Nov 27-Dec 31 Christmas in the Park, City 
Park, (405) 354-1895 

Dec 9 Mayor’s Christmas Party, Community 
Center, (405) 354-8442 

Dec 14 Oklahoma City Philharmonic pre- 
sents Sounds of the Season, Fine Arts Au 
ditorium, (405) 354-8442 


OUT & ABOUT 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Price Tower Arts Center 330 S Johnstone, 
Bartlesville. Nov 1 -5: Allure of the East, Nov 6- 
Dec 1 ; Dean Bloodgood— Paintings, Nov 1 0- 
Dec 31 : Bartlesville Collects — Treasured Toys 
and Their Stories. (91 8) 336-4949 
Nov 1-12 Oklahoma Visual Arts: A Decade 
of Excellence, Mabee-Gerrer Museum of 
Art, Shawnee, (405) 878-5300 
Nov 11 Artwalk, Downtown, Guthrie, (405) 
282-1947 

Nov 17,18 Indian Territory Arts & Humani- 
ties Council Art Show, 1500 S Main St, 
Broken Arrow, (918) 259-1772 
Dec 3-9 Images Art Show, Oklahoma Pan- 
handle Slate University Studenl Union, 
Good well, (580) 349-261 1 
Dec 4-15 Works from the Permanent Col- 
lection, University Gallery on ECU Campus, 
Ada, (580) 310-5353 

ON THE STAGE 

Children’s Theatre of Medford 123 S Main, 
Nov 21 : The Smoke-Free Little Pigs. Dec 7-9: 
Toy Land. (580) 395-2990 
Simmons Center Duncan. Nov 28: Go for Ba- 
roque, Live from the Center. Dec 9-11; The 
Nutcracker, Lawton City Ballet. Dec 16: It's a 
Wonderful Ufe, (580) 252-2900 
Nov 2-5 The Musical Comedy Murders of 
1940, Broken Arrow Community Playhouse, 
(918)258-0077 

Nov 4 The Dutton’s Concert, Arts & Theatre 
Council. Woodward, (580) 256-7120 
Herod Hall Auditorium NWOSU Campus, Alva 
Nov 5: Michael Martin Murphey. Nov 21: 
Vienna Boys Choir. (580) 327-8590 


Nov 5 Capitol Steps — Musical Political Satire, 

OSU Seretean Center. Stillwater, (405) 744-7509 

Nov 9,10 Children's Theatre Series T High 
School Auditorium, Duncan, (580) 252-4160 
Dec 17 Community Cantata, High School Au- 
ditorium, Buffalo, (580) 735-2720 

INDIAN EVENTS 

Nov 1 1 Veterans Day Dance, Pawnee Nation 
Reserve. Pawnee. (918) 762-4048 
Nov 20 Choctaw Intertribal Arts & Crafts 
Show, County Fairgrounds, Durant, (580) 
924-941 1 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Nov 2-4 NWOSU Rodeo, Fairgrounds, Alva, 
(580)327-1700 

Nov 10,11 Dodge Prairie Circuit Finals Rodeo, 

Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282 3004 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 
Nov 3-5 Fall Festival, Sequoyah State Park, 
Wagoner, (918) 772-2106 
Nov 3-5 Fall Festival Arts & Crafts Show, 

Payne County Expo, Stillwater, (405) 624-1828 
Nov 4 Craft Festival, Fairgrounds, Hobart, (580) 
726-2642 

Nov 4,5 Pumpkin Patch Arts & Crafts Festival* 

Texas County Activity Center, Guymon, (580) 
338-8502 

Nov 10*1 1 Carter County Arts & Crafts Festi- 
val & Food Fair* Hardy Murphy Coliseum, 
Ardmore, (580) 226-3987 
Nov 10-12 Folk Festival & Craft Show, Bea- 
vers Bend Resort Park, Broken Bow, (580) 
494-6497 

Nov 11 Honey Festival, High School Gym, 
Erick, (580) 526-3012 

Nov 11,12 Veteran's Trout Derby, Blue River 
Hunting & Fishing Area, Tishomingo, (580) 
371-2175 

Nov 16 Let Your Light Shine Ceremony, 

Downtown, Saputpa. (91 8) 224-5709 

Nov 18 Holiday Arts & Crafts Show, Commu- 
nity Center, Alius, (580) 482-0210 
Nov 18,19 Indian Territory Arts Council Festi- 
val, Community Center, Broken Arrow, (918) 
259-1772 

Nov 18-Dec 31 Crystal Christmas Light Fes- 
tival, Crystal Beach Park, Woodward, (580) 
256-7411 

Nov 21 -Dec 31 Festival of Light, Shannon 
Springs Park. Chickasha. (405) 224-0787 
Nov 23-Dec 31 Festival of Stars, Citywide. 

Pawhuska, [918)287 1208 
Nov 25 Lights On! Festival of Lights, Down- 
town . Pawnee ,(918) 762- 2 1 08 
Nov 28 Festival of the Lights, Frisco Avenue, 
Clinton, (580) 323-2222 

Nov 30-Dec 23 Holiday Fast, Courthouse 
Square, Perry, (580) 336-4684 
Dec 1 Festival of Lights Parade, Downtown, 
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Play Ball! 


Every year between Christmas and New Year's Eve, a tradition lives on at the 
Myriad Convention Center Four basketball teams join together to play their hearts 
out, all In the name of history. 

This season marks the sixty-fifth annual All-College Basketball Tournament, the 
oldest and longest-running basketball tournament in the world, outdaring even the 
NCAA, NIT. NAIA, and NBA. The invitational was founded in 1936 by the 
Oklahoma Publishing Company, who sponsored it for twenty-one years until the 
Oklahoma City All Sports Association took over in 1 957. 

Since its beginning, 1 62 different colleges and universities have competed in the 
All-College. "This is a chance for different basketball teams to join together, have 
some fun, and gain experience." says Bob Jarvis, event manager for All Sports. This 
year’s lineup features Southern Methodist University, University of Texas-Pan 
American, the University of Oklahoma, and Ora! Roberts University. 

— -Priscilla Mohnkern 


The tournament wi ll he held on Frida?, December 29, and Saturday t December 30. 
Games will begin at 6 p.m. at the Myriad Convention Center in Oklahoma City , 
Tickets range from $I2-$20. (405) 236-5000, 


Nov 11, Dec 9 Greater Oklahoma Bluegrass 
Music Society Concert/Jam, Community 
Center, Midwest City, (405) 677-7515 
Nov 16-18 Holiday Open House, Mam Street. 
Jenks. (918) 299-5005 

Nov 16-19 Dickens on the Boulevard, Down- 
town, Claremore, (918) 341-8615 
Nov 17-Dec 30 Fantasy Land of Lights, 

Johnstone Park, Bartlesville, (91 8) 336-6275 

Nov 17- Dec 30 Holiday Lights Spectacular, 

Joe B. Barnes Regional Park, Midwest City, 
(405)739-1288 

Nov 18 Altrusa Hall of Trees Dinner & Auc- 
tion, USAO Ballroom, Chickasha, (405) 
224-4688 

Nov 18,19 Christmas Art/ Craft Show & Sale, 

Washington County Fairgrounds, Dewey. (918) 
333-4686 

Nov 18,19 Garland Arts & Crafts Show, Heart 
of Oklahoma Expo Center, Shawnee, (405) 
399-2511 

Nov 18-Dec 31 Christmas in the Park, 

Hightower Park, Altus, (580) 481-2266 

Nov 18-Dec 31 Lighting the Trail, Fuqua Park, 
Duncan, (580) 255-3644 

Nov 21 -Dec 31 Holiday Celebration, Randlett 
Park, Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 
Nov 24 Grand Tree Lighting, Downtown, Alva, 
(580) 327-1647 

Nov 24 Hometown Christmas, Downtown, 
Mangum, (580) 782-3838 
Nov 24,25 Star Watch, Greenleal State Park, 
Braggs. (918) 487-5196 

Nov 24-Dec 22 Christmas Train, Hwy 69 

North, Pryor, (918) 439-8305 

Nov 24- Dec 31 Christmas in the Park, Ackley 
Park, Elk City. (580) 225-0207 
Nov 24-Dec 31 Lights on Lake Texoma, Lake 
Texoma Resort Park. Kingston, (530) 564-2566 
Nov 25 Amish English Arts & Crafts Bazaar, 
Elementary School, Mazie, (918) 476-5990 
Nov 25 Christmas Lighting, Ellis County 
Square, Arnett, (580) 885-7441 
Nov 25-Dec 24 Territorial Christmas Cel- 
ebration, Downtown, Guthrie, (405) 282-1947 
Nov 27 Arbuckle Country Christmas Parade, 
Downtown, Sulphur. (580) 622-2824 
Nov 27 Community Tree Lighting, Community 
Center, Midwest City, (405) 739-1288 
Nov 27 Lighting of the Lights, Main & Broad- 
way, Blanchard, (405) 485-8787 
Nov 27-Dec 23 Christmas in the City of Magno- 
lias. Cart Albert Park. Durant, (580) 924-0848 
Nov 28-Dec 31 Christmas in the Park, Engleman 
Park, Clinton, (580) 323-2222 
Nov 30 Old-Fashioned Christmas Parade, 
Tree Lighting, & Open House, Downtown, El 
Reno. (405) 262-8888 

Nov 30 Otde-Tyme Christmas Celebration, 

Downtown, Tonkawa, (580) 620-2220 

Dec 1 Lighted Christmas Parade, Downtown. 
Ponca City, (580) 763-8082 


Sand Springs, (918) 245-3221 

Dec 1-31 Boulevard of Lights Festival, Oown- 
lo wn r Wynnewood, (405) 665-2424 
Dec 2 Christmas Arts & Crafts Festival, Com- 
munity Building, Disney. (916) 435-4953 
Dec 2 Christmas Festival, Downtown, Colgate, 
(580) 927-2119 

Dec 2 Christmas Festival and Arts & Crafts, 

Main Street, Shaltuck, (580) 938-2818 

Dec 2 Santa Parade & Kid’s Fest, Downtown. 
Pawnee. (918) 762-2108 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Lake Murray Resort Park Ardmore. Nov 23: 

Christmas in the Park. Nov 23-26: Thanksgiv- 
ing Weekend. Dec 25: Christmas Day Buffet. 
(580) 223-6600 

Nov 1-Dec 12 Christmas at the Belvtdere, 

127 N Chickasaw, Claremore. (918) 342-1127 

Nov 2 Restaurant Crawl, City wide. Jenks. (918) 
299-5005 

Nov 3,4 Creative Crafters Craft Show, 

Stephens County Fairgrounds. Duncan. (580) 
255-6728 

Nov 3-5 Trout Tournament, MarVal Family 
Camping Resort, Gore, (918) 489-2295 
Nov 3-5 Will Rogers Days, Will Rogers Memo- 
rial, Claremore, (918) 343-1176 


Nov 4 Annual Bean Day, Community Center. 

Kaw City, (580) 269-2525 
Nov 4 Will Rogers Birthday Party, Dog Iron 
Ranch, Oologah, (918) 343-81 10 
Nov 4,5 Arts & Crafts Show, Southeast Okla- 
homa Expo Center, McAlester, (918) 426-1747 
Nov 4,5 Green Country Arts & Crafts Fair, Ex- 
position Center, Claremore, (918) 341-8129 
Nov 5 Will Rogers Days Parade, Downtown. 

Claremore, (918) 341-1 535 
N ov 1 0- 1 2 Anti q ue Sh ow , Com mun ity Cen ter , 
Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 
Nov 1 1 Arts & Crafts Show, Fairgrounds, King- 
fisher, (405) 375-4445 

Nov 11 Christmas Bazaar, High School Gym, 
Morris. (91 8) 733-2363 

Nov 11 Christmas Mall, Fairgrounds, Buffalo, 
(580) 735-2252 

Nov 1 1 Veterans Day Ceremony, Courthouse 
Square. Pawnee, (918) 762-4681 
Nov 11 Veterans Day Parade, Downtown, 
Blackwell. (580) 363-4195 
Nov 11 Veterans Day Program, Fort Gibson 
Natl Cemetery, Fort Gibson, (91 8) 478-2334 
Nov 1 1 World’s Oldest Free Fly-In a Air Show, 
Municipal Airport, Fairview, (580) 227-3788 
Nov 11,12 Christmas Open House, Down- 
town, Clinton, (580) 323-2222 
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Dec 1,2 1906 Historic Candlelight Tour, 

Chickasaw Nan Recreation Area, (580) 

622- 3165 

Dec 1,2 Christmas Craft Show, Community 
Center, Sand Springs, (918) 246-2561 
Dec 1-3 Victorian Christmas, Thompson 
House, Tahtequah, (918) 456-4898 
Dec 1-31 Bells & Bows Fantasy Land of 
Lights, Citywide, Blackwell, (580)363-4195 
Deo 1 -31 Christmas Light Tour, Fountainhead 
State Park, Checotah. (918) 689-4607 
Dec 2 Centennial Christmas, Downtown, 
Selling. (580) 922-7383 

Dec 2 Christmas Extravaganza, Pensacola 
Dam. Ungfey (918) 782-3214 
Dec 2 Christmas Parade, Downtown, Newkirk, 
(580) 362-2155 

Dec 2 Christmas Parade, Downtown, Pawnee, 
(918) 762-2108 

Dec 2 Christmas Parade, Downtown, Foteau. 
(918) 647-91 78 

Dec 2 Christmas Parade, Main Street, Marlow. 
(580) 658-2212 

Dec 2 Christmas Parade, Main Street. Stigler. 
(918) 967-8681 

Dec 2 Christmas Parade of Lights, Down- 
town, Pawhuska. (918) 287-1208 
Dec 2 Christmas Parade & Tree Lighting Cer- 
emony, Downtown. Talihna, (918) 567-3434 
Dec 2 Christmas Tree, Community Building, 
Finley, (580) 298-2972 

Dec 2 Grand Holiday Home Tour, The Coves 
at Bird island on Grand Lake, Afton, (918) 
256-7825 

Dec 2 Holiday Bazaar A Santa's Village, 

Blaine County Fairgrounds, Watonga, (580) 

623- 51 95 

Dec 2 Holiday of Lights Christmas Parade, 

Main Street, Kingfisher, (405) 375-4445 

Dec 2 Kiwanis Guided Quail Hunt, Wheelers 
Elevator, Watonga, (580) 623-7100 
Dec 2 Lighted Boat Review, Cherokee Yacht 
Club, Ketch urn, (918) 782-4421 
Dec 2 Santa & Snowflake Parade, Downtown, 
Checotah, (918) 473-2070 
Dec 2,3 Arts & Crafts Show, Community Cen- 
ter, Bixby, (918) 366-4841 
Dec 2,3 Live Nativity, Church of God, Webb 
City, (918) 765-2251 

Dec 2-25 Winter Wonderland, Country CJub 
Drive, Sulphur, (580) 622-2569 
Dec 3 Christmas at Historic Homes— From 
the Past and into the Future, Citywide, 
Stroud. (918) 968-2275 

Dec 3 Christmas Holiday Celebration A 
Homes Tour, Kaly Depot, Checotah, (918) 
473-5372 

Dec 3 Christmas Tour of Homes, Citywide, 
Perry, (580) 336-4684 

Dec 3 Old-Fashioned Christmas at the Gov- 
ernor Seay Mansion, Chisholm Trail Mu- 
seum, Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 


Dec 3-31 Fantasy land, Turner Falls Park, Davis, 
(580) 369-2402 

Dec 4 City of Lights Christmas Parade, 

Washington A Central, idabel, (580) 286-3305 

Dec 4 Starlight Christmas Parade, Downtown, 
Fort Gibson, [918)478-4780 
Dec 4 A Very Valley Christmas, Chickasaw & 
Paul Streets, Pauls Valley, (405) 238-6491 
Dec 4-31 Christmas in the Park, Fort Gobb 
State Park, Fort Cobb, (405) 643-2249 
Dec 6 Hanging of the Greens, Constantine 
Theater. Pawhuska, (918) 287-1208 
Dec 7 Christmas Parade, Downtown, Shawnee, 
(405) 273-1080 

Dec 7 Christmas Parade, Downtown, Stillwater, 
(405) 624-2921 

Dec 7 Christmas Parade, Downtown, Tahlequah, 
(918)456-3742 

Dec 7 Christmas Parade, Main Street, Semi- 
nole, (405) 382-3640 

Dec 7 Lighted Christmas Parade, Downtown, 
Pryor. (918) 825-0157 

Dec 7 Parade of Lights, Downtown, Ada, (580) 
436-3032 

Dec 9 Christmas Parade, Cherokee Street, 
Catoosa, (918) 266-7123 
Dec 9 Christmas Parade, Downtown, Antlers, 
(580) 298-2488 

Dec 9 Come Home for Christmas, Downtown, 
Broken Bow, (580) 584-2440 
Dec 9 Old-Fashioned Christmas, Greenleaf 
State Park, Braggs, (918) 487-7125 
Dec 9-31 Lights in the Park, Sequoyah State 
Park, Wagoner, (918) 772-2046 
Dec 10 Christmas Tea A Open House, Chero- 
kee Strip Museum, Perry. (580) 336-2405 
Dec 10 Holiday Home Tour, Citywide r Perkins, 
(405) 547-2131 

Dec 10 Holiday Home Tour, Educational Cen- 
ter, Fort Gibson, (918) 478-4034 
Dec 11 Christmas Parade, Downtown, Blackwell, 
(580) 363-4195 

Dec 14 Arbuckle Country Christmas Tour of 
Homes, City wide. Sulphur, (580) 622-2824 
Dec 14 Christmas Parade, Downtown, Stroud, 
[918)968-3321 

Dec 1 6 Christmas Celebration, Tenkiller State 
Park, Vian, (918) 489-5643 
Dec 16 White Christmas Parade, Downtown, 
Ketchum, (918) 782-2244 
Dec 21,22 Live Nativity, Highway 64 West, Buf- 
falo, (580) 735-2720 

Dec 23 Christmas Parade, Downtown, Elgin, 
(580) 492-4000 

Dec 31 Times Square/New Year's Party, 

Downtown, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

Nov 1 1 Boot Scoot 'n 5K Run, East Broadway, 
Fairview. (580) 227-2527 
Nov 18 YRE Walk, Johnstone Park, Bartlesville, 
(918) 481-1718 


Dec 2 Rhema Lights Walk, Rhema Bible Col- 
lege, Broken Arrow, (918) 481-1718 

Dec 21 Winter Solstice Day A Night Walks, 

Spiro Mounds Archaeological Center, Spiro. 
(918) 962-2062 

LIVING HISTORY 

Fort Gibson Historic Site Nov 1 1 : Ladies Camp 
of instruction, Dec 8.9: 1848 Christmas 
Candlelight Tour, (918) 478-4088 

Nov 3-5 Battle of Middle Boggy Reenact- 
ment, West of Town on Hwy 7. Atoka, (405) 
522-5235 

Nov 10,11 Fort Washita Candlelight Tour, Fori 
Washita Historic Site. Durant, (580) 924-6502 

Dec 10 Garrett Historic Home Tour: Com- 
manding Officers’ Residence, Garrett His- 
toric Home, Fort Gibson, (918) 478-3747 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

Nov 18, Dec 16 Tatting Workshop, Chisholm 
Trail Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 

Nov 11 Wild Turkey Management in North- 
west Oklahoma, Byron Hatchery Watchabie 
Wildlife Area, Cherokee. (405) 522-3087 


For more Calendar listings, visit our 
website at www.oklahomatoday.com* 


Dates and times ore subject to change: phase 
confirm before attending any event The 
calendar is a free service pub/ished on a 
space-available basis. To be considered , 
p/ease moil a concise notice of the event (a 
separate page for each event) that inc/udes 
date , time, place, address, admission prices, 
and bath a contact telephone number and a 
phone number that can be published . Notices 
must arrive at Oklahoma Today three 
co/e n dor months prior to publication (t.e. 
january-February events must arrive by 
October /). Send to: Entertainment Calendar, 
Oklahoma Today, P.0 Box 53384 , 
Oklahoma City, OK 73 152 or fax: (405) 522- 
4588: we cannot, however, take listings over 
the telephone , 

Oklahoma Today (ISSN 0030-1892) is 
pu Wished seven times a year: in January, 
February, March, May, July, September, and 
November by the State of Qk/ahoma, 

Okiahoma Tourism and Recreation Depart- 
ment 15 North Robinson i, Suite 100, P.O. Box 
53384 , Oklahoma City, OK 73/02/73/52, 
(405) 521-2496 or (800) 777-1793. 
Subscription prices: $16,95 per year in US,, 
$26.95 per year outside U.S. U.S. copyright 
2000 by Oklahoma Today. Periodica/ postage 
paid at 0k/ahoma City , OK, and additional 
entry offices. POSTMASTER: Send address 
changes to Oklahoma Today Circulation, P.0. 
Box 53384, Oklahoma City t OK 73 152. 
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GREAT PLAINS COUNTRY 






P <£ 

ELK CITY 

HOLIDOME 

complete with: 

151 Rooms 

Meeting Space for 500 
Free Local Calls 
F rec l n - Rot i m Co I lee 
Indoor Swimming Pool 
Whirlpool » Steam Room 
Sauna * Fitness Room 
Ciamc Room * SLmffteboard 
9-Hole Miniature Golf Course 
Ping Pong * Payzonc Club 
G.i/cbn Restaurant 

1 Mile from Elk City Golf & 
Country Club 

Toll Free Reservations: 

1-800- HOLIDAY 

1 40 & Hwv. 6 
Elk CttV, OK 73644 

(580) 225-6637 

SooSowA ^iectUvg&.! 

Hob fiJid Anna Welcome Ton! 


IK! 

M 

■ 



Experience real adventure and fun in Southwest 
Oklahoma... where the Old West really happened. 


a , v For more i n lowohtioji 
DKl^QMA and a tree vacation — ' ' 

NAMAMERKX 0 * 114 ( 800 ) 234 - 8433 . 

L \ / _ 

w w w; okl ;ih o m aad ve n t u r cgu fde.com 


Shhh... Oklahoma's Best Kept Secret! 




K^sapsi 

*lf 'j -V 1 


Lire At PlAilte 
Country 
Addition 
woul^ like to 
\vKl\ _vou 
All tl\c Lv*t 
rivi* Holi^Ay 
ri’ASOII. 


The Secret's Out... We flave It All! 

Legendary Attractions 

(Natl. Rt. 66 Museum. Old Town Complex, Ackley Park! 

Excellent Dining and Lodging Facilities 
Unique Shops and Antique Stores 
Festivals, Rodeos and More 

Contact Us For A Visitor's Guide... 

FLK CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
1 (300) 280 0207 * elkritydiamher^ itlnet.net 


Famous for our 7" Mee re burgers. 
The M&ere Store is listed in the 
national Register of Historic 
Places and is the only building 
left from the tum oMhe-century 
gold boom town. 

Come see us soon,., 

bring the family! 

mites north of Wichita Mtns. Wildlife Refuge on Hwy. 115 
(580) 429-8051 


lor 150 years, the Wichita Mo untains LaVc been an historic meeting place. , , from the Kiowa 
and Comanche. to the Cheyenne and Arapaho. Now these mountains are homo to a now, premier 
meeting place — Quarts Mountain Resort, NcriloJ in the heart of rugged, granite boulders 
overlooking ike pristine waters of Lake Alius LugcrL it s Oklahoma s newest meeting and 
re 1 rent treasure. We invite you to experience the magic of our mountains. 

“ Nature Center with year- rou nd programs and activities 
* Scenic Dining in Sundance Cafe 

■ IS-boJe golf course, water slides, go-carls, and paddle boats 
“ 1 liking and Liking trails 





FRONTIER COUNTRY 





GUTHKIE OKLAHOMA CITY SEMINOLE YUKON 


It 1 5 not like any museum I've 
ever seen! We can touch 
and play and imagine life in 
a child -size town! Come and 
experience it for yourself! 

Jasmine jvjoran^j 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 

Seminole. Oklahoma * 1 80Q-259-K1DS 
. . .where children play to learn 
S adults learn to play, 

1714 Highway 9 W 
f 405 J 382-0950 

Hours open: 
lues. - Sab I Oam ■ 5Pm 
Sunday l pm ■ 5pm 


Christmas 

Bed & Breakfast 


Guthrie, Oklahoma 
Decem ber 16 & 17 

Sixteen of Guthries 
finest B&B s open their doors 
for a splendid Christmas tour, 
.showing uhy Guthrie 
has earned the tide 
* + f3eJ & Breakfast Capital 
of Oklahoma . ,r 
For more information: 
(405) 282 '8898 nr 
G888-55M889 toll free 
w w w»gu t h r iebb. co in 


YOUR TICKET TO THE STARS 


Aaites Aiftaty Cla 6 
Cktistmas /^uctiett 


/Hayat s Christmas 'Patty 

Oklahoma City 
'pkiUtatmenit $ 
fourths afc thej^easm' 


for more information, please 

call (405) 354-1895, 


® 

SANCTIONED BY THE 

INTERNATIONAL PROFESSIONAL 
ROOEQ ASSOCIATION 


''The Best of the Best!" 31st Annual 

INTERNATIONAL FINALS ROOEO 

JAN. 18-20, 2001 • STATE FAIR ARENA - OKLAHOMA CITY 

See the Top 15 in Seven Exciting Rodeo Events Compete for $275,000 Total Payoff and 

I FRA World Championships! 

BAREBACK RIDING • STEER WRESTLING * TEAM ROPING • SADDLE BRONC RIDING 
COWGIRLS BARREL RACING * CALF ROPING • BULL RIDING 

The Penfiect, ChnUtmaA Gift {pti, the. Rodeo Fan! 


C Arkansas Repertory Theatre 

JOSEPH AND THE 
AMAZING TECHNICOLOR 

Brian Lone DREAAACOAT 

Green November 15-18, 2000 


Earle Hyman 

Irol 


The Pollard Theatre 

DRIVING MISS DAISY 

January 17-20, 2001 


Lyric Theatre 

ROMA 

February 14 


ROMANCE/ROMANCE 

-17, 


2001 


S 


Oklahoma Shakespeare in the Park 

MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING 

Linda Purl March 28-31, 2001 


AUirctAtui 

A Project of ArH Council of Okfahomi City 

(405) 270-4301 www, stagecenter.com 


* 

STAGE 

CENTER 


Presents... 







STILLWATER 


Stillwater 

Home of... 

Oklahoma State University 
Eskimo Joe’s 

National Wrestling Hall of Fame 
Oklahoma Gardening Studio Grounds 

...and much more! 


STILLWATER 



Contact us for your 
FREE copy of the 2000 
Stillwater Visitors Guide — 

1 (800) 991-6717 

ww\v.come2s ti 1 1 watcr.com 
c risty ® cowboy tie t 

HOSPITALITY. - . 


OKIAHOfi 

MMMKA 



^Avj SxpetieKce No^ ko Afyss! 

November 19 Downtown Holiday Open House 
Nov* 30-Dot. 6 OS L) 26th Annual Madrigal Dinner 
December 7 * Stillwater Arts & Humanities 
Festival of Trees 

December 5 The American Theatre Arts for Youth 
presents a Holiday Performance of 


Alice in Wonderland 
Still water Boy's Choir Affair 
Downtown Christmas Parade of Lights 
Sheerer Museum Chrislmos Exhibit & 
Holiday Refreshments 
December 10 Stillwater Community Bond Concert 
December 14 Stillwater Community Singers' 
Christmas Concert 

December 1 7 Santo Visits Downtown 

Contact the Stillwater Community Center 
WflS lor more information on these and other 
exciting Stillwater Holiday Events 

(405) 747-8003 

www.ceme2stl1lweter.cem 

culturaUoord@stillweter.org 

STILLWATER COMMUNITY CENTER 


December 6 
December 7 


HOLlDi 

nas 

111 

b 



kxmu see 


Fun fashions for fall! 



Put on something comfortable today! Put on a smile! 



Visit our holiday locations for 
gifts worth smiling about! 

Eastland Mall, Tulsa 
Crossroads Mall, OKC 
Mountain View Mall, Ardmore 
Arrowhead Mall, Muskogee 
Promenade Mall, Tulsa 
Quail Springs Mali, OKC 
Shawnee Mall, Shawnee 
Mall, Lawton 


Permanent 
locations too! 


World Headquarters 
Stillwater 


Woodland Hills Mall 
Tulsa 


Penn Square Mall 
OKC 


Oakwood Mall 
Enid 


Finally Friday Sweatshirt 
XS-XL $44, XXL $46 


800‘256~J0ES • www.esklmojoes.com 










tie, BLACKWELL 


Northern 

1 1 Ok I ah tun a Cd lege 
”A Tradition of Excellence" 

mpuses in 
and Enid 


Fiellof 
Study Leading to 
Associate of 


www.north-ok.edu 


'So3X,mg ♦ Fishing <• Gamping > fliking ♦ Museums * Ardens 

For more information, contact thy Kaw Lake Association 
PO Box 1933. Ponca City, OK 74602 

(580)762-9494 or 1-888-291-4995. pin 2920 

OK1AIIQMA E-mail: kawlake@kskc.net \Uw j Uh 
NKMAMERkA www.poncacitynews.com/kawlake . 


Hih 6 Prospect - Fbnca City * 1580) 767-83CH 


DotTl miss the Qiristmii£ Memories with 90 animated 


(Pen ca 1 1 1 1 c 

pt otfn M 

Kathy Mattea 

Saturday. December 9. 2000 

Cary Puckett 

Saturday. December 3 o* 2000 

Peter Noone 

(of IImuiw's IIikmiis) 

Friday. February 9. 2001 

Charlie Daniels 

Saturday. April 7, 2001 
2000-2001 

Sub sc ri p t to n M e mbe rships 
Now Available 


Tin I'iim wTiii vnu 


Bo \ 0 ff i Cet l tm 1 0 5 pm . M on . Fri* 
(580) 765-0943 
104 East Grand. Ponca City* OK 
www . p 0 rtca n t hea 1 re.org 


gtRCLE UP AROUND OURjCAMPFIRE! 

Tf* 


i¥mi 


Hill 


ItardCQp VVIe offer a wide of teuderh 

fiS r L hV dtt It :t n a mS S j-wi miinc 
iidn SSmsibTe throughout OEiLduiuiu. 

frmh'r ■« MM ■ iranTr I 

tlnm* - U:tW a r 1 th * XriJO p.m* Judy. 


RUSTY RARRELL SUPPER CLUB 


\ well-hidden speakeasy specializing in 
upen-cliarroal grilled steaks, pork chops, 
chicken and swordfish , 

Our salad liar is known as the besi in itiwn and 
people nationwide have enjoyed our cuisine* 
iXtttv: \fur ringing tor itrli. irii rm Jar seat you.) 


Ilnurs 

Lunch: Monday through Friday i I a. m. - 2 pan 
flintier: Monday through Saturday 5 p in. - 10 pan. 


2005 V I cMjrteenlh. Poncii Wly In I he Pimra Plaza 
( 51U h 705 -1 d i H f 1 \\ w n . nisi v bariT El . r u m 


characters! Hus is the largest indoors animated Oirisimas 
Jh display in Oklahoma. Tours will he given every Sunday in 
December* Christmas Eve, and by appoint m en t . 

December .?* Christmas Home Tours 
December 16: Blackwell Chrisunas Parade 
'Bells and Bows Christmas Lights all over Rlackweli^^ 
Great dining and s( topping! 

Three Hotels; 


| i DAYS INN F HUV | 

(SOfl) 228-5150 (800) 329-7466 (800) 800-8000 
For more information, contact 
me Blackwell Chamber of Commerce (580)368-4195 
or email us at chambcr@kskc.net: 

A GfteaL C/tmtmaA Stop, on. 1-35/ 

v t | . ■ 

. . % 









RED CARPET COUNTRY 




- 'CMKI 


CRYSTAL CHRISTMAS 2000 

t . .XT". 


Over 2 million fights! ■ Lighted Bridges • Walking Tours • Carriage Rides 
November 18- January } t 2001 

Woodward. Oklahoma » 1 -#tOO-3ft4-53 52 * www.woodwardok.com 


<±//re Mer/^ar/te/ Tpmmh 

worth/ /the to 
wu/r you a// the Zest (Am 
o/fo/if/or i/ (Sfeadoj? . 


Drawer B, Alva, OK 737 17 
(8(H)) 447-2698 
ww\v.redeaipettx>untr>.coni 


Red Carpet Country 

Walt-to-WaH Hosftitulity 

Rodeos • Festivals • Fishing 
Hunting* Historic Sites 
Camping • Museums 


ham 


/// 


As featured in the Sep tern her/October issue of Oklahoma Today Margarine 


Special ZzJcmoHftl Events 


Now Ava i la b le for Boo® inns 

The Eleanor Hnrnhakei Banquet Hall a! trM Symphony Cantor 

Please call Angie Morns @5 80-237 -%4b for further in torniat ion. 
ESO e-mail: eniflsyniphony©2 T Mcomm.t om 
ESO Website: w w w. geocHk^ . com/en icfeyq^j jhony 
Enid Symphony Orchestra, 300 West Cherhkec, Suite 100, Fnid, Ok 7 J70t 


0^/nuiaA 
November 24, 25 
& 2b, 2000 
Enid Symphony Hall 


(>!n ^Nfflrmrktr 

December 2 , 2000 
performed by Ballet jEmiartoma f 
Bryan Pitts, Artistic Director 
Briggs Auditorium; HOC Campus 


October 7, 2000 
November 4-6, 2000 
December 1 “January 1, 2001 
December 2-3, 2000 
December 16-17 T 2000 
January 1 “April 30. 2000 


Rocktober Fest: Rock Concert 
Pumpkin Patch Crafts Festival 
Pheasant Season 

Festival of Gifts: Toy and Craft Show 

Living Nativity 

Trout Season, Thompson Park 


OKI AMOMA 
AN AMERICAN ORIGINAL 






BY MELINDA LONG 



In keeping with the spirit of the season, 
here’s a sneak peek at how statewide 
institutions pass on their best wishes. 
From companies to customers, 
foundations to donors, each 
organization has a different spin on 
extending holiday warmth. 



Embracing a tradition chat began 
in mid mneteenth~century 
England, Sonic sends holiday 
thoughts with an illustrated card. 
Recipients include every drive-in. 
key franchisers and vendors* and 
others. “People really look 
forward to receiving these/’ says 
Nancy Robertson, vice president 
of corporate communications. 



Employees, clients, and friends of 
Ackerman McQueen advertising agency 
look forward to receiving their annual 
holiday mug* "It was the answer to the 
perennial puzzle about corporate holiday 
gifts by Marvin McQueen ... and Ray 
Ackerman," says Jeanette Elliott, executive 
vice president/creative services. A 
tradition dating to 1 974, the A-list mug is a 
much-coveted gift for creative types and 
friends of the industry. With design 
themes ranging from the company logo to 
tribute mugs and Christmas cheer, 
Ackerman McQueen has found their gift 
niche. Manufactured in England exclusively 
for the agency, the 2000 model will be the 
company’s twenty-seventh commemora- 
tive mug. 


The Jasmine Moran Children's Museum 
in Seminole gives the gift of knowledge 
year-round with hands-on activities for 
children. While donors keep the 
museum alive with gifts and contribu- 
tions. at Christmas, the roles are 
reversed. Various presents, including 
this denim shirt and stuffed dinosaur, 
are given to "people who help us out in 
a special way," says Marti Donobo, 
executive director. 


It's not Christmas in Oklahoma without the SC Clark jingle, and 
for their customers, it’s not Christmas until they pick up their 
plate Each month, BC Clark sends out 14,000 newsletters, and in 
the November issue, they insert a plate card- Customers can then 
exchange the card for the Christmas plate at any of BC Clark s 
three Oklahoma City locations, "We usually run out before 
Christmas. Some people are disappointed when they don't get their 
plate, so they come early the next year." says Coleman Clark, 
director of marketing. Plates are routinely snatched up at local 
antique stores and garage sates by collectors hopmg to complete 
their set. The tradition has been around long enough that the Clark 
family is trying to date it "WeVe not sure of the exact year so if 
anyone has the original plate, let us know," says Clark, 





Wrap up your holiday 
travel plans. 



It's been said that time is money. New turnpike 
extensions due to open soon mean even more 
convenience for your holiday travel plans. And for 
PIKEPASS holders, there's no reason to even slow down. 
To order your Pike Pass, call 1-800- PIKEPASS today. 



Oklahoma Transportation Authority 
S aving Money, Time and Lives. 



AN HOUR LATER YOU'LL WANT TO INVEST SOME MORE. 


In the past few years, ONEOK lias transformed itself from a local supplier of natural gas to a major 
player in the energy industry, with customers in 25 states. In the process, our asset base quadrupled 
to over $5 billion. And the second quarter of this year saw r a stunning increase in earnings. To find out 
how our good fortune can be yours, call 918-588-7569 or log on to www.oneok.com. There might just 
be a smart investment in your future. 


AT.S/; SYMBOL: OKI' 



Oneok 


